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Fic.15.—THE AquEepUcT OF MAINTENON 
From .a Drawing by Sir Reginald Blomfield 


Sir Reginald Blomfield’s History of French Archi- 
tecture, 1661 to 1774* 


By A. W. S. CROSS, M.A., VICE-PRESIDENT R.I.B.A. 


HE recently published continuation of Sir 


Reginald Blomfield’s well-known history of 


French architecture deals with the interest- 
ing period following the death of Mazarin, in 1661, 
down to the end of the reign of Louis XV, in 1774. 
Hence a very considerable portion of the two fasci- 
nating books now before me has reference to that 
golden epoch of art known to readers of Voltaire as 
le Siécle de Louts XIV. In the opening chapters 
the author of the new history explains, in a clear 
and concise manner, how after the end of his long 
minority, and at an early stage of his actual reign, 
Louis XIV, through his great minister Colbert, or- 
dained a system of administrative regulation and 
control under which every group of workers, in- 


cluding artists, had its recognised function in the 
State. ‘To add lustre to French art and industry, 
and, by their means, to surround the throne with 
the attributes of pomp and glory, fitted in admirably 
with the general policy of king and minister for the 
political aggrandisement of their country. Recog- 
nising the value of art as a means of enhancing 
national glory, although personally indifferent to its 
other claims, Colbert was ever ready to encourage 
artists and men of letters, with lavish generosity. 
But, loval and devoted as he was to his royal master, 
Colbert was by no means unmindful of the interests 
of the people. And in surrounding the king with 
all that art and industry could supplv he had a two- 
fold object —namely, the glorification of the monarch 


* A History of French Architecture from 1661 to 1774. By Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 2 vols. (London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd.) 
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and the prosperity of the people. With these aims 
in view glass-workers were brought from Venice, 
and lace-workers from the Low Countries, that the 
secrets of their work might be revealed to French 
manufacturers. Costly factories, such as those of 
the Savonnerie and the Gobelins, were organised as 
practical schools of instruction and research wherein 
chosen apprentices could be trained in industrial 
art. Added to which the erection of palaces and 
public buildings was intended to afford commis- 
sions for French artists and to become the medium 
of technical and artistic education for those em- 
ployed upon them. Thus the centres of art, the 
Academy of Architecture, the Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, and the French Academy at Rome, 
were not reorganised, or called into being, solely in 
order to raise royal palaces on a scale of magnifi- 
cence hitherto unknown. On the contrary, as Sir 
Reginald Blomfield tells us, Colbert’s very laudable 
aim was to make French art supreme by the founda- 
tion, or through the instrumentality of, state-aided 
academies and manufactories. And to this great 
minister of 2 supremely vainglorious and egotistical 
king is due the credit of having foreseen that the 
interests of the State are not only inalienable from 
those of industry, but that, in many cases, the 
latter are in close alliance with art. “ One single 
instance,’’ says Levasseur, ‘‘ suffices to measure the 
distance which separates the administration of Col- 
bert from that of his predecessors. Whilst Fouquet 
did not get even twenty-three millions of the eighty- 
four levied on the nation, Colbert in his first year 
knew how to get in fifty-three of the eighty-eight 
millions he himself levied. For eleven years 
he balanced receipts and expenditure. He inherited 
a debt of eleven millions of ‘ rente ’ and left behind 
him only a debt of eight millions, after having met 
the expenses of two wars and of the wildest extra- 
vagance.”’ A description of the “ Royal building 
staff,’’ an organisation for dealing with State build- 


ings, appears in chapter iv, vol. i, of the book under 
review. In the preparation of this chapter the 
“Comptes des Batiments du Roi,” from 1664, have 
been drawn upon as offering ‘‘ the only trustworthy 
evidence as to Colbert’s system of 2« 


{ministration. 
At the head of all was Colbert himself 


1s Surinten- 
dant et ordonnateur general des Batiments, jardins, 
tapisseries et manufactures, practically Minister of 
Fine Arts.” 


* Levasseur, Hist. des Classes Ouz 
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The subordinates of the Surintendant included 
three /ntendants et Ordonnateurs des dits bastimens, 
three Controleurs général, one of whom, the famous 
Andre Le Notre, held his office from 1668 until 
his death in 1700. ‘The higher grade administra- 
tive establishment was completed by three 77é- 
soriers général des bdtiments, each acting alterna- 
tively. Immediately followirg the above officiers des 
Bastiments came the executive officials, classified 
under the general title of officiers qui ont gages pour 
servir généralement dans toutes les maisons royales, 
the list of which, in 1669, was headed by Louis Le 
Vau, premier architecte de S. Majesté, and followed 
by Le Muet, autre architecte, and Francois Le Vau. 
Then came Le Brun, director of painting in all the 
roval houses, who was also director of the Gobelins, 
Charles Errard, Félibien, historiographe des basti- 
ments du Roy, and Charles Perrault. The list con- 
tains “* some seventy odd names, among them L: yr 
and Coypel, painters, Lerambert, Guerin, Girar- 
don, Regnaudin, and Marsy, sculptors, Israel Sil- 
vestre, the engraver, Claude Mollet and Andre Le 
Notre, designers of gardens, and Francini, the 
hydraulic engineer. It also includes masons, car- 
penters, joiners, ¢hénistes (cabinet-makers), smiths, 
glaziers and plumbers, at uniform salaries of thirty 
francs a year. This salary appears to have been 
more in the nature of a retaining fee than of pay- 
ment for services rendered. The essential thing was 
the appointment as macon, menuisier or ébéniste du 
Roi. Special privileges were attached to these 
offices, which were in great demand, and when they 
were neither fresh appointments nor those passed 
on from father to son, they were conveyed by pur- 
chase.”’ It is interesting to find that the members of 
the Academy of Architecture, Blondel, Gittard, 
D’Orbay, Bruant, Le Pautre, Mignard and Mansart, 
were, ipso facto, architectes du Rov, and also re- 
ceived small salaries as members of the Academy. 
In addition to these architects and tradesmen who 
were on the staff, other architects were told off to 
special buildings. ‘Thus, in 1679, D’Orbay was in 
charge of Fontainebleau ; Desgodetz, author of 
Les Edifices Antiques de Rome, was “ controller ”’ of 
Chambord, and two young architects, named Mat- 
thieu and Pinart, were in charge of the park of 
5. Germain-en-Laye. “This excellent practice of 


assigning Prix de Rome students to the charge, 
under higher diiection, of important historical 
buildings prevails in France to this day, and might 


Whilst 


well be introduced into this country.” 












































accepting, as a general classification, Henry Le- 
monnier’s division of the reign of Louis XIV into 
two parts—that from 1661 to 1690, which was the 
age of Moliére, Racine, Boileau, Bossuet, La Fon- 
taine, Claude and Charles Perrault, J. H. Mansart, 
Girardon, Puget, Coysevox, Le Brun and Mignard, 
and that from 1690 to 1715, the age of Saint-Simon, 
Fénélon, Couston, Jouvenet, Coypel and Robert De 
Cotte—Sir Reginald Blomfield reminds us that the 
king’s great building activities terminated in 1689 
and J. H. Mansait did not become Surintendant 
until 1699, and died in 1708. ‘* Moreover, there 
was an earlier transition stage, from the architecture 
of the time of Mazarin to that of Colbert, which 
ended, with the death of Le Vau, in 1670, and the 
foundation of the Academy of Architecture in the 
following year.” Le Vau belonged quite as much to 
the age of Mazarin as to that of Colbert, and of this 
transition period he is the typical representative. 
Born in 1612, the first important work that can be 
assigned with any certainty to Louis Le Vau was 
the Hotel Lambert, on the Isle S. Louis, built about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a heavy, gloomy-looking building out- 
side.” Another of Le Vau’s earlier works was the 
Hotel Salé dit de Juigné in the Rue de Thorigny, 
the details of which, although rather heavy and 
out of scale, are more attractive than those of the 
Hotel de Lambert. ‘The palatial country house of 
Vaux le Vicomte, designed by Le Vau in 1653, also 
meets with the historian’s severe but not unfair 
criticism. At Vaux ‘‘ Le Vau missed the pic- 
turesque quality of the older manner, and failed to 
catch the dignity and restraint of the new.” The 
internal decorations of this ornate structure, which 
was built for the unfortunate Fouquet, were de- 
signed by Le Brun, whilst the gardens and “ the 
Grotto of Vaux with its water-piece and fountains, 
its ramps and its canal, 1,000 yards long by 40 yards 
wide, are a fine example of Le Notre in his earliest 
manner.” 

Le Vau’s work at the Louvre included the re- 
building of Lescot’s block on the river side and 
the Pavillon du Roi. The design, now concealed by 
Perrault’s front, was certainly open to the fault of 
detail to which Blondel refers in calling attention 
to the bad habit acquired by the seventeenth-cen- 
tury architects of breaking up the roofs to an extent 
that caused the central and end pavilions, in addi- 
tion to the intervening blocks, to present the ap- 
pearance of separate buildings placed side by side. 
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In 1661 Le Vau prepared his first plan for re- 
modelling, or rather enlarging, the small hunting 
lodge of Louis XIII at Versailles. This work was 
proceeded with in a leisurely way until 1668, when 
some of the then completed buildings were de- 
molished, and “ the three blocks of buildings en- 
closing the old chateau on three sides were built 
from Le Vau’s design, together with an orangery, 
afterwards destroyed to make way for the existing 
orangery.”’ Le Vau’s work at the Tuileries, which 
he commenced to remodel and complete in 1664, 
‘“‘ showed the least possible regard for the work of 
his predecessors,” De l’Orme, Du Cerceau, and 
Buliant, much of which he ruthlessly destroyed. 

With changes of environment and persons, the 
story of the farcical competition for the completion 
of the Louvre, in which the King, Colbert, Bernini, 
and the brothers Charles and Claude Perrault 
played the principal parts, would serve as a fair 
example of the intrigues that usually surround 
modern architectural competitions. 

The play opened with Colbert’s appeal to the 
King against the extravagant expenditure at Ver- 
sailles, which hindered the execution of the minis- 
ter’s favourite project, the completion of the 
Louvre in such a manner that, for size and magnifi- 
cence, it would surpass the palaces of all other kings 
and countries. Although the appeal was made in 
vain, as the King took no interest in the Louvre and 
other buildings of Paris whilst Versailles was his 
pleasure-house—his own creation-—Colbert was 
determined not to forego his project. Butas he had 
no knowledge of art, and his mind was too great to 
allow him to remain unconscious of his own defi- 
ciency, some time before his appeal to the King (to 
be exact, in 1663) he had gathered round him a few 
confidential advisers, amongst whom one of the 
most influential was his own clerk, Charles Per- 
rault, the author of the curious memoirs that con- 
tain so much of the secret history of these trans- 
actions. The design, prepared by Le Vau, the first 
architect to the King, for the principal facade of the 
Louvre did not meet with the approval of the 
minister, who stopped the work, already in course 
of execution under Le Vau, and invited the archi- 
tects of Paris to criticise the design for the new 
facade and to submit suggestions of their own. 

Among the designs thus produced by the outside 
architects, who one and all condemned Le Vau’s 
scheme, was one, as Charles Perrault tells us, by his 
‘* brother the doctor,”’ which met with the approval 
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of the architects of Paris, probably because none of 
them feared the rivalry of an amateur. The great 
feature of Claude Perrault’s plan was an immense 
colonnade of coupled Corinthian columns, and the 
novelty and splendour of the project are said to 
have astonished Colbert. But it would appear that 
his admiration of Claude Perrault’s work, and his 
disapprobation of Le Vau’s design, had both been 
inspired, of set purpose, by Charles Perrault, who 
from the first had determined to procure the 
honour of completing the Louvre for his brother 
Claude. As, naturally enough, Colbert hesitated to 
entrust so important an undertaking to an amateur, 
it was decided to send all the designs that had been 
submitted to Poussin in Rome, in order that he 
might obtain the opinion of the most famous 
Italian architects then living, more particularly of 
Pietro di Cortona, Rainaldi, and Bernini, and a 
letter to Poussin was drafted by Charles Perrault 
giving him instructions as to procedure, and nomi- 
nating him as director of the newly established 
French Academy at Rome. This letter was not sent, 
but the designs were, and the Italian architects 
followed the example of their colleagues in Paris by 
at once sending in designs of their own, “‘tout fort 
bizares et n’avoient aucun gotit de la belle et sage 
architecture’? (Perrault, Mémoires). 

The fresh plans and fresh criticisms received 
from Rome proved a further source of embarrass- 
ment to Colbert, who still hesitated to take the 
responsibility of making the award. Seizing the 
opportunity, the Abbé Benedetti proceeded to press 
the claims of Bernini—painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect—who for over thirty years had been supreme 
among the artists of Europe, and from whom a 
criticism and a design had also been solicited by the 
French ambassador. Although, as is apparent from 
his letter of 3 October 1664, Colbert noticed that 
the Cavaliere Bernini “‘ seemed to have thought of 
nothing but the outside,” his difficulty was of so 
pressing a nature that the Italian artist was sum- 
moned to Paris by a personal letter from the King. 
The Perraults now appeared to have been com- 
pletely checkmated, as the most absurd concessions 
were made to the vanity of Bernini to secure his 
goodwill and co-operation in the completion of the 
Louvre. Bernini’s journey to France was in the 
nature of a triumphal progress. When he left Rome 
the whole population turned out in its anxiety lest 
Louis XIV should keep him in France. The 


officials of all the towns on the way were ordered to 
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present him with gifts. Lyons treated him as a 
prince of the blood, officers were sent from the 
court, and the King’s own maitre d’hotel, M. de 
Chambray, was told off to accompany him wherever 
he went. Bernini arrived in May, and was lodged in 
the Hotel de Frontenac, where he set aside a room 
for the exhibition of his designs, to which no one 
was admitted but Colbert and Chambray, the 
maitre @hétel. Charles Perrault, however, managed 
to get in, and set about his schemes for the elimina- 
tion of Bernini and the introduction of his brother. 
He admits that when Colbert asked if he had seen 
Bernini’s designs he denied having done so, and 
proceeded to ask leading questions “‘ qui alloit a lui 
[Colbert] faire remarquer que le cavalier Bernini 
étoit tombé dans les mémes defauts que l'on reprochoit 
au dessein de M. Le Vau et de la plupart des autres 
architectes.’’ Bernini, in spite of his great reception, 
never had fair play in France. Charles Perrault 
grossly abused his office in the interest of his 
brother, and by his persistent intrigue made Ber- 
nini’s position impossible. From the very first the 
French architects were determined that, whoever 
did the work, it should not be Bernini or any foreign 
architect. And whilst compelled to receive their 
Italian confrére with every outward token of respect, 
in secret the French architects made common cause 
against him, whispering that their foreign rival 
eclipsed all others only by his pretensions and arro- 
gance. However, Bernini soon gave them an oppor- 
tunity of openly showing their enmity. In the 
gigantic and impossible scheme of rebuilding which 
he had prepared it was discovered that Bernini’s 
planning neglected many domestic requirements 
which contemporary French architects had begun 
to provide. His design also met with the criticism 
that its author had “ ignored all details—thought 
only of making great rooms for banquets and 
dramatic performances, and did not trouble his head 
about comfort and convenience and the lodging of 
the inmates.” This was enough for the practical 
mind of Colbert, and in insisting upon knowing 
‘‘ where and how the king would be housed, how 
the service could be most conveniently performed,” 
and a thousand details of the same kind, the min- 
ister overwhelmed Bernini with memoranda and 
letters. To judge from Charles Perrault’s account, 
which, however, in all probability, is tainted with 
malice and exaggeration, the disputes between Col- 
bert and Bernini must have been of a very comical 
nature: ‘‘ The Cavaliere understood nothing and 
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did not want to understand anything of all these 
details, considering it unworthy of a great architect 
like himself to descend to such minutiz.”’ ‘Then 
Bernini complains : ‘‘ M. Colbert treats me like a 
little boy with all his idle talk about privies and 
underground conduits.”’ Finally, one day Bernini 
“ brought a plan which he held against his breast, 
and, addressing M. Colbert, told him he (Bernini) 
was convinced that the angel who presided over the 
fortunes of France had inspired him, that he 
honestly acknowledged that he was incapable of 
inventing anything so magnificent, so great, and so 
happy as the design which had come into his 
mind.” 

By persistently dwelling upon the practical de- 
fects in Bernini’s plans, Charles Perrault succeeded 
in working Colbert up into a state of exasperation 
against the Italian. But, unfortunately, in bringing 
him to Paris and treating him as one inspired, Col- 
bert had committed the King so deeply that it was 
impossible to dismiss Bernini in the ordinary way. 
Thus, forced to temporise and to appear to approve 
that which he secretly condemned, so successfully 
was Colbert able to conceal his irritation from those 
about him that, on one occasion, even the crafty 
Charles Perrault thought he had overreached him- 
self. Greatly alarmed at the public reprimand he 
had received from Colbert at a meeting of the 
advisory board, Charles Perrault followed the min- 
ister after the meeting broke up, humbly entreat- 
ing him to overlook the liberty he had taken in 
criticising Bernini’s plans. “‘ What!” replied Col- 
bert furiously, “‘ do you think I don’t see it all as 
wellas you? Peste soitdu B.. qui pense nous 
en faire accroire.” ‘‘ 1 was astonished,” says Per- 
rault, ‘“‘ and gave thanks to Almighty God that he 
granted me this clear view of the court and of the 
dissimulation necessary to those who would live 
therein :” It was evident that the fate of Bernini’s 
design was sealed. But meanwhile, despite the 
embarrassing situation, the foundations of the new 
buildings were in course of construction. On 
17 October 1665 the King himself laid the first 
stone with great pomp and ceremony, and before 
the close of the year the work was well advanced. 

Every effort was made, by the exercise of petty 
acts of discouragement and annoyance, to force 
Bernini to take the initiative in relieving his unwill- 
ing hosts of his presence. And under these con- 
stant attacks the vain Italian was at length com- 
pelled to realise that his triumphant honours were 
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to be exchanged for humiliation and defeat, and 
thereupon he requested to be allowed to return to 
Rome. His ill-humour burst forth when his secret 
enemy, Charles Perrault, brought to him the King’s 
parting gifts, a grant of a yearly pension and a sum 
of money. ‘‘ These I carried to him in my own 
arms,” Perrault tells us, ‘“‘in order to do him the 
more honour.”’ But Bernini was not to be deceived. 
“Such good days,” he said, “‘ would be pleasant 
enough if they came often. As for your patents, | 
don’t look to see them paid above once or twice at 
the most.” 

His intrigues against Bernini having been suc- 
cessful, Perrault now turned his attention to Le 
Vau. But the last act of the play and Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s comments upon it had better be told in 
his own words :— 

‘“ The whole episode is curious, the reference of 
the designs to Italy, the importation of the most 
famous Italian artist of his time, and then the com- 
plete volte-face and the organised and successful 
effort to drive him out of the country. It was a pity 
the invitation was ever sent, for the French never 
meant Bernini to do the work, and there was no 
reason why he should, for there were certainly 
better architects in France at the time than any that 
existed in Italy. It cost the country over a million 
francs, all wasted, for no sooner had Bernini left 
than Charles Perrault persuaded Colbert to aban- 
don Bernini’s design and to start afresh, on the 
ground that that design involved the total destruc- 
tion of the work already carried out at the Louvre 
under Lescot and Goujon, Lemercie1 and Le Vau, 
and the designs for its completion prepared, before 
the episode of Bernini’s visit, by Le Vau and 
Claude Perrault, were again submitted to the King 
at S. Germain-en-Laye. The scene as described in 
Perrault’s Mémoires is characteristic of the court 
of Louis XIV. The King asked Colbert for his 
opinion ; Colbert supported Le Vau’s design, 
whereupon the King promptly decided on that of 
Perrault’s. ‘fe vis que M. Colbert avoit agi en 
habile courtesan que vouloit donner tout Phonneur du 
choix a son maitre,’and this became the regular prac- 
tice at the court when questions of architecture 
were considered, a practice developed into a fine art 
by Jules Hardouin Mansart.” 

A very comprehensive descriptive account of 
Claude Perrault’s well-known colonnade includes 
some able criticisms of the design, in which its 
merits and demerits are noted with equal fairness. 
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*IG.2.—BERNINI’s DESIGN FOR THE LOUVRE, GROUND PLAN 
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5.—SECTION THROUGH THE GREAT COURT OF BERNINI’S DESIGN FOR THE LOUVRE 


“The architects of the time of Louis XIV, at any 
rate the successful ones, were closely connected ; they 
had behind them, and around them, in the building 
officials and contractors in the royal employment, a 
solid phalanx of kinsmen and connections, which 
enabled them to take up a position in business not 
wholly dissimilar to that which had been so grossly 
abused by the mditres jurés.” ‘The families of 
D’Orbay, Gabriel, Hardouin, Mansart, De Cotte 
and Bruand are conspicuous examples. ‘‘ These 
families intermarried or allied themselves to the 
families of court painters, sculptors or engravers, 
and must have formed a rather pleasant artistic 
circle of their own, a circle, however, jealously 
guarded against the entrance of outsiders.” 
~ Of the famous André Le Notre, who was one of 
the few honest men associated with the court of 
Louis XIV, the author of the book under review 
writes as follows : “‘ André Le Notre is one of the 
most attractive figures on the crowded stage of the 
court of Louis XIV. Loyal, candid, and sincere, he 
stands out among his colleagues as a man of trans- 
parent honesty and single-minded enthusiasm for 
his art. Even Saint-Simon lowers his rod when he 
speaks of Le Notre, and refers to him in terms as 
nearly approaching affection as that exclusive aris- 
tocrat ever permitted himself to use. To Saint- 
Simon Le Notre stood for all those qualities the 
absence of which he regarded as so deplorable in 
Jules Hardouin Mansart.”’ 

Born in 1613, Le Notre is first mentioned offi- 
cially in a brevet of January 1637 by Louis XIII, 
under which the King placed him in charge of the 
gardens of the Tuileries, an appointment held up 
to that time by his father, Jean Le Notre. André 
ve Notre’s first known work was the garden of 
Vaux le Vicomte, completed for Fouquet in 1661, 
the beauty and novelty of which attracted the 
King’s attention and revealed its creator as a man 
of talent and a consummate master of his art. 
“ The design was full of detail, yet the main idea 
was straightforward enough. In all the best de- 
signs of Le Nétre the same characteristic features 
are found—great breadth and simplicity in the 
general scheme, the utmost use of difference of 
levels, direct and unbroken vistas leading to domi- 
nant features, such as the grotto and cascades at the 
farther end of the garden, and lastly the lavish 
employment of water as a means of effect in cas- 
cades, canals, fountains and water-pieces. Where 
Le Notre found woods already on the site, he used 
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them in a very skilful manner as a massed back- 
ground to his gardens, sometimes running back 
into them with some architectural feature, but never 
losing his boundaries. He invariably marked the 
limits of his garden with definite and formal lines of 
hedges. Although in his later work he carried his 
design outside the garden limits by avenues and 
pattes d’oie taken out into the country for miles, 
there was never any question in the mind of Le 
Notre as to the 1elations of art and nature. His de- 
sign throughout showed a frank and splendid dis- 
regard of the ways of nature left to its own devices, 
and the claims for a sort of deification of nature, 
advanced with such unction by the landscape gar- 
deners in the eighteenth century, would have been 
simply unintelligible to Le Notre and his contem- 
poraries.” 

In addition to his great work at Versailles, which 
is admirably described by the historian, Le Notre 
designed the terrace of S. Germain-en-Laye— 
*“* 3,200 yards long and 4o yards wide; with its 
magnificent position it is perhaps the finest thing of 
its kind in existence, and its great scale and bold 
simplicity show the genius of Le Notre at its best ”’ 
—and among numerous similar works mention may 
be made of the gardens of Trianon, of Marly, of 
S. Cloud, of Clagny, of Chantilly, of Meudon, and 
of Sceaux. The King, who appreciated his great 
ability, and respected and honoured the character 
of the man, ennobled Le Notre and bestowed upon 
him the order of S. Michel. But although his world 
courted and made much of him, as he passed from 
triumph to triumph, the charming simplicity and 
truthfulness of his disposition remained unim- 
paired. ‘“‘ Le Notre,” said Saint-Simon, ‘‘ was 
esteemed and loved by everybody.” 

Born in 1645, the career of Jules Hardouin Man- 
sart “‘ was one of astonishing and uninterrupted 
prosperity down to the very day of his death. 
Whether he won this success on his merits, whether 
he was really a great architect, and deserved the 
reputation that he enjoyed in his lifetime, is 
another question the answer to which is to be looked 
for in the record of his life, and in the buildings 
attributed to his designs, but even then we are not 
at the end of the matter. There remains the obsti- 
nate doubt as to who helped, who was really the 
man who designed these world-famous buildings. 
Did Mansart himself design them, or was there, as 
Saint-Simon says quite plainly, some ‘ architecte 
sous clef’ whose identity was sedulously concealed ? 
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The evidence, though very suggestive of the truth 
of Saint-Simon’s statement, is not absolutely con- 
clusive. On any showing, Jean Hardouin Mansart 
must have possessed considerable ability of some 
sort. He was not born ir the purple. The great 
architect to whom he was distantly related was out 
of fevour. Yet, at-an early age, he managed to push 
his way to the front, and made for himself and 
maintained a position at the court of Louis XIV 
without parallel in the history of the architects of 
any country, ancient or modern. Contemporary 
success, however, is no ciiterion of an artist’s 
genius, and the question of Mansart’s real place in 
art is worth sifting carefully, not only because Man- 
sart was at least a very considerable figure in his 
time, but also because his career is typical of the 
fortunes of those architects who, whatever their 
merits, have owed their success to other qualities 
than those of the artist.’’ The son of Raphael Har- 
douin, “ premier peintre du Cabinet du Roi,” and, on 
his mother’s side, a grand-nephew of Francois 
Mansart, Jules Hardouin assumed the name of 
Mansart on the death of Francois Mansart in 1666. 
According to Saint-Simon, Jules Hardouin Man- 
sart succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
King “ et profita si bien de sa familiarité passée des 
seigneurs aux valets aux macons’”’ that Louis XIV 
attributed to him the ability of his great-uncle, and 
eventually promoted him to one of the highest 
offices of the State. Entrusted, when quite a young 
man, with the design of Clagny, built by the King 
for Mme. de Montespan, Mansart had many oppor- 
tunities of ingratiating himself with his royal 
patron, with the result that in 1676, when the 
young architect was scarcely thirty years old, 
Louis XIV appointed him architect to the vast 
works then about to be carried out at Versailles. 
‘“‘'The commission of Versailles was momentous in 
more ways than one. It meant the end of the old 
regime and the definite inauguration of the new. 
Colbert had failed in his efforts to keep the court at 
Paris; the works at the Louvre were abandoned: 
Claude Perrault, the successful favourite, who had 
carried everything before him ten years before, was 
forgotten ; the Academicians were more or less ig- 
nored. Henceforward Mansart and his cligue were 
to have it all their own way, and that fine indepen- 
dence which had distinguished the architecture of 
Lemercier and Francois Mansart was now to dis- 
appear from French architecture, finally van- 
quished by officialism on the one hand, and the 
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irresistible tyranny of court fashion on the other. 
Not the least disastrous of the many mistakes of 
Louis XIV was his whole-hearted acceptance of 
this clever adventurer, who, as an artist, lacked 
both scholarship and conviction, and, as a man, was 
destitute of any sense of chivalry and honour.” '!'o 
watch the progress of his building works at Ver- 
sailles, Trianon, Marly, Clagny, and elsewhere was 
a perennial source of interest to the King, who de- 
lighted in seeing his palaces grow under his own 
eye. Saint-Simon remarks : “‘ [/ s’amusoit fort a ses 
batiments. Il avoit aussi le compas dans l’eeil pour la 


justesse, les proportions, la symmetrie, mais le gotit n'y 


répondoit pas.” 

Owing to Mazarin’s neglect of the King’s educa- 
tion, nothing had been done to refine and improve 
his natural taste, which was coarse and florid. Thus 
the ‘‘ academic refinements of Perrault made no 
appeal to him. What he wanted was a robust, ag- 
gressive, full-blooded vulgarian. He found his man 
in J. H. Mansart, and, having once broken loose 
from the restraint of Colbert, the two ran riot un- 
restrained at Versailles.” ‘The transformation, 
under Mansart’s direction, of the small chateau of 
Versailles to the immense palace of Louis XIV is the 
subject of some excellent descriptive writing, in 
which much valuable information relative to that 
great undertaking is dealt with in a marvellously 
accurate and painstaking manner. As to Mansart’s 
architecture, it is stigmatised as “ frigid, mono- 
tonous and uninspired. . . . Excepting always the 
orangery, in the whole of this vast building there is 
nothing that takes hold of the imagination, nothing 
that shows a sense of great monumental architec- 
ture.”” Following a brilliantly written review of the 
architecture of the reign of Louis XIV there is an 
appreciative account of the various works of two 
scholarly and able architects, Daviler (1653-1700) 
and Desgodetz (1653-1728), who, however, failed 
to leave their mark on the architecture of the day. 
‘They were easily passed in the race by others, vet 
their patient and indomitable devotion to the study 
of architecture has preserved their memory when 
their more successtul colleagues have long since 
fallen into oblivion.”” An example of the tenacity 
with which families of the French middle class 
adhered to their professional tradition from genera- 
tion to generation is supplied by the Gabriel 
family, the founder of which was Jacques Gabriel, 
‘* entrepreneur de maconnerie,” who appears for the 
first time in the ‘“‘ Comptes ”’ of 1667 as contracting 
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Fic. 6.—Grounp Pian, HOTEL DE MaTIGNON, BY J. COURTONNE 
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for the masonry of the Gobelins. Jacques Gabriel 
appears to have retired in, or soon after, 1684 to 
some property he owned at Villeneuve S. Georges, 
where he died, probably, in the autumn of 1686. 
His son, Jacques Jules Gabriel (1667-1742), became 
‘ contréleur général alternatif des Bastimens, jardins, 
tapisseries et manufactures du Roi” in 1688, when 
he was only 21 years of age. And amazing as it may 
appear that this young man, with little or no train- 
ing and experience, should be found among the 
principal officers of the royal buildings, the case is 
more understandable when we learn that his mother 
had bought the appointment from J. H. Mansart 
for the sum of 80,000 frances, and, as the latter was 
cousin to the widow Gabriel, “ he no doubt exerted 
himself to cover up this disgraceful piece of nepo- 
tism.”” As at the time of the transaction in 1687 
Jacques Jules Gabriel was a minor, the consent of 
his guardians—amongst whom were Gabriel Blan- 
chard, painter and professor in the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture; Chemet, “ contréleur- 
général” of “ rentes sur la clergé”’ ; Jacques Gabriel, 
‘ architecte’’ and cousin of the future controller ; 
and Jules Hardouin Mansart—had to be obtained. 
One of the ablest of the rising generation of archi- 
tects, Jacques Jules Gabriel became controller at 
Chambord in 1694, and a member of the Academy 
of Architecture in 1699. His earliest work is said to 
have been the completion of Choisi, built after his 
father’s design for Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
although, as Sir Reginald Blomfield points out, it is 
possible that the design for the building was made 
by the younger Gabriel. The house designed by 
Jacques Jules Gabriel in 1707 in the Rue S. Dom- 
inique, Paris, for Madame de Varangeville, although 
neither an important nor an attractive building, 
shows a distinct advance in the planning of 
domestic buildings. For instance, its novel arrange- 
ment of the bedrooms and dressing-rooms, planned 
in an independent suite with a separate service 
staircase at one end of the building, and the posi- 
tion of the kitchen and offices in relation to the 
salle ad manger, are great improvements on the 
planning shown in the house architecture of J. H. 
Mansart and other architects of his school. And 


another house, designed by Gabriel in 1728 for 
M. de Moras, and afterwards known as the Hotel 
de la Duchesse du Maine, shows a still greater ad- 
vance in domestic work. Here the “‘ fine placing of 
the principal rooms en suite terminated by the oval 
rooms at either end ; the arrangement of the bed- 
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room suites on both floors, the plentiful provision 
of service stairs, and even of corridors and passages 
—though the latter are very ill-lit—are develop- 
ments undreamt of by De Cotte.’ As to the west 
front of the cathedral at Orléans, which was de- 
signed by Gabriel in 1726, Sir Reginald Blomfield 
is of opinion that, whilst as “ a version of Gothic it 
is utterly wide of the mark, the sense of mass and 
proportion engrained in these eighteenth-century 
men saved the building from being ridiculous.” 
Appointed “‘ premier ingénieur des ponts et chaussées”’ 
in 1716, thenceforth Gabriel seems to have been 
extensively employed on large public works. Be- 
tween the years 1717 and 1723 the bridge of eleven 
arches at Blois was constructed after his design, and 
another of his buildings carried out about this time 
was the Evéché at Blois. In addition to the great 
bridge at Blois, Gabriel designed the bridge of La 
Guillotiéie at Lyons, and those of Poissy, Charen- 
ton, Saint Maur, Pontoise L’Ile Adam, Pont Saint 
Maxence and Beaumont. Other works by Gabriel 
include the admirable Hotel de Ville at Rennes, 
situated to the west of the Place de Louis XV, and 
the Place de la Bourse at Bordeaux. Gabriel died at 
Fontainebleau in 1742, after a very successful 
career. He is described as being the ablest archi- 
tect of his time, “‘ perhaps the ablest that had ap- 
peared in France since the days of Francois Man- 
sart. . . . Only one French architect in that cen- 
tury surpassed him, and that was his own son, 
Ange Jacques Gabriel.’ Contemporary with the 
elder Gabriel was the well-known architect Jean 
Courtonne (1671-1739), whose Hotel de Matignon 
(Figs. 6, 7, and 8) is one of the most attractive 
designs in Blondel’s collection. 

Among the later French architects of the eigh- 
teenth century was Jean Gerome Servandoni 
(1695-1766), who, born at Lyons of humble parent- 
age, studied architectural drawing and composition 
in Rome. Thence he is said to have wandered to 
Lisbon, where he designed the Italian theatre, and 
was made a Chevalier of the Order of Christ. In 
1724 Servandoni was living in Paris, where he had 
a great reputation as a designer of stage scenery and 
effects. Eight years later he won the competition 
for the completion of the west front of S. Sulpice, 
upon which his reputation as an architect rests. 
The work was commenced at once, and, by special 
permission of the King, Servandoni was created by 
the Pope a Count of the Order of S. John Lateran. 
‘* In judging this design it has to be recollected that 
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the pediment, 120 feet wide by 26 feet high, which 
he designed for the centre, was never carried out, 
and that the existing towers are not his design. The 
merit of the west front is the unbroken entablature 
on a front of 184 feet, and its great scale (it is 126 
feet high to the top of the balustrade), but it is an 
unsatisfactory design. It was not a very happy idea 
to divide up a front 126 feet high into two orders 
without any centre-piece or avant-corps. ‘The pedi- 
ment would not have composed very well with the 
towers, the treatment of the bays between the 
columns of both orders is commonplace, and the 
design, as a whole, shows little feeling for great com- 
position, little of that genuine architectural sense 
which conceives of buildings not as screens or 
facades, but as masses.’ 

Although given many great opportunities, Ser- 
vandoni’s generous and hopelessly improvident 
characteristics led to his undoing, and the career of 
‘ ce génie rare et excellent ’ can only be described as 
a failure. 

The name of Emmanuel Héré de Corny (1705 
1763), who was born at Luneéville, will for ever 
be associated with his masterly work at Nancy, 
where, when Stanislas Leczinsky began his great 
project for linking up the old and new towns, Heré 
was appointed architect-in-chief. ‘‘ At this date 
(1745) the two towns were quite distinct. The old 
town of Nancy to the north, founded by the Dukes 
of Lorraine in the twelfth century, was separated 
from the new town, established by the Grand Duke 
Charles III of Lorraine, by a wide unoccupied 
space, and though the outer moat ran round both 
towns, each town had its independent system of de- 
fence. . . . The problem before Héré was to link 
up the two towns. He began with the Place Royale, 
360 feet by 300 feet, the south side occupied by the 
Hotel de Ville, the east and west by two blocks of 
buildings separated by the Rue S. Stanislas on the 
west and the Rue S. Catherine on the east, these 
streets being aligned on the royal monument in the 
centre of the Place, and each terminating, at the 
farther ends, with triumphal archways. The south- 
east and south-west openings to the streets were 
screened by iron grilles, and the north-east and 
north-west angles, which, in fact, opened on to the 
old ramparts and moat, were filled with the admir- 
able fountains of Neptune and Amphitrite by 
Guibal and the sumptuous ironwork of Lamour. 
On the north side, opposite the Hotel de Ville, 
Heéré placed two lower ranges of buildings, divided 
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by a roadway 60 feet wide between the buildings, 
running due north, under the triumphal archway, 
to the Carriére. This was a long open space, S1o 
feet long by 180 feet wide, with houses on either 
side. On the right hand stood the Hotel de Craou, 
built from Boffrand’s designs. Héré adapted this as 
government offices, and erected a corresponding 
building opposite on the left-hand side. He then 
designed a uniform facade for the buildings, on 
either side, up to the north end of the Carricre, 
where again he built two more important buildings 
or pavilions and laid out the Carriére as a prome- 
nade, with a lime avenue and groups of sculpture. 
At the north end of the Carriére he formed the 
‘Hemicycle,’ a Place 300 feet out to out by 120° 
feet (the diameter of the Hemicycles), and on the 
north side of this he placed the Hotel de 1|’Intend- 
ance, which, as originally designed, was open to 
the ground storey, so that the public passed freely 
through to the gardens beyond, laid out in the best 
manner of Le Notre, and free from any trace of the 
landscape manner. ‘The whole scheme is delight- 
fully simple and logical in its conception, and yet so 
varied in detail that it is full of unexpected charm.” 
Theart of Ange Jacques Gabriel (1698-1782) “ re- 
presents the culminating point of the tradition of 
French classic which started with De L’Orme and 
was already setting to its end when Gabriel died.” 
Ange Jacques Gabriel was the son of Jacques 
Jules Gabriel, one of the leading architects of his 
time, who had been ennobled through the influence 
of his all-powerful connection, J. H. Mansart. And 
it was owing, to a great extent, to the high profes- 
sional reputation and influential friends of the older 
Gabriel that Ange Jacques at the age of thirty 
already occupied a high official position. Admitted 
to the second class of the Academy of Architecture 
in 1728, six years later, when Jacques Gabriel suc- 
ceeded De Cotte as premier architecte, Ange Jacques 
became controller at Versailles and, subsequently, 
also at Choisi, both important appointments which 
brought the holder into close personal touch with 
the King. On the death of De Cotte, in 1735, Ange 
Jacques Gabriel succeeded him as an Academician 
of the first class, and, appointed “‘ architecte ordi- 
naire du Roi” in 1741, he became premier archi- 
tecte, in succession to his father, in the follow- 
ing year. Having completed his father’s work at 
Orléans and Bordeaux, Ange Jacques Gabriel was 
almost exclusively engaged upon the royal buildings 
until his retirement from practice in 1775. During 
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Fic. 10.—GENERAL PLAN OF THE LAY-OUT OF NANcy, BY HERE 
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the thirty years or so that elapsed between his 
father’s death and his own retirement Ange 
Jacques Gabriel was constantly called on to carry 
out alterations and additions at Versailles, Marly, 
Choisi, Compiégne, and elsewhere for Louis XV, 
who was almost as fond of building as his grand- 
father, Louis XIV. Meanwhile Gabriel had com- 


tion with a central avenue following the axis line of 
the Tuileries gardens, an avenue to the left, known 
as the Cours la Reine, parallel to the river, and a 
corresponding avenue to the right. Gabriel’s solu- 
tion was to treat the whole Place as an avant-cour to 
the Tuileries gardens, but with openings, 150 feet 
wide, on the transverse axis, giving on the north 
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Fic. 12.—PuLace Louis XV. 


menced one of his greatest achievements—the Place 
Louis XV, now the Place de la Concorde. Here the 
architect had to grapple with the problem ot design- 
ing a great Place which should serve, on the one 
hand, as a setting for the King’s monument, and, on 
the other hand, link up the gardens of the Tuileries 
with the Champs Elysées. ‘‘ At that time the 
Champs Elysées were laid out as a formal planta- 


GENERAL PLAN,SHOWING GARDENS OF TUILERIES AND THE MADELEINE 


side a vista through the Rue Royale to the proposed 
Church of the Madeleine, and on the south side to 
the bridge, both of which had yet to be built. The 
central space, forming the Place proper, measured 
750 feet by 522 feet from balustrade to balustrade ; 
beyond these balustrades were dry moats, about 54 
feet wide and 14 feet deep, the bottom covered with 
grass. The moats were enclosed on both sides by 
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walls and balustrades with canted angles at the four 
corners of the Place, bridges at the north-west and 
south-west angles, and pairs of ‘ guerites’ or 
sentry-boxes marking the angles. Beyond, and on 
either side of the north-west and south-west 
avenues of the Champs Elysées, were two-storey 
pavilions. Along the north side Gabriel designed 
the facades of the buildings extending from the Rue 
de la Bonne Morne to the Rue de |’Orangerie, with 
returns to the Rue Royale, on a plainer design as 
far as its intersection with the Rue S. Honoré. 
These buildings were begun in 1757-58, but pro- 
ceeded slowly, and in January 1768 Gabriel wrote 
* Fe travaille fort et ferme au coin de mon feu’ at the 
designs for the Garde Meuble. It was a splendid 
scheme, and by far the finest thing of the kind yet 
done ; indeed, it remains to this day unique in 
scale and boldness of conception.” 

In his masterly review of ‘‘ French Architecture 
in the Reign of Louis XV ”’ Sir Reginald Blomfield 
points out that in the eighteenth century architec- 
ture was regarded in France as the art par excellence, 
that its practitioners were held in high esteem, and 
that the tradition of the pre-eminence of architec- 
ture in the arts, established by J. H. Mansart, was 
carried on, by De Cotte, almost down to the time of 
the Revolution. Notwithstanding the esteem in 
which the art was held, comparatively few private 
houses of importance were built in Paris, and not 
many churches, the architectural output of the 
period consisting, in the main, of public buildings 
and some, generally well considered, schemes of 
town planning. However, a considerable amount of 
building went on in the provinces, notably in the 
cities of Bordeaux, Nantes, and Rennes, in which 
numerous examples of fine houses of the eighteenth 
century are to be found. These provincial houses, 
although carried out on a less ambitious scale, were 
planned on much the same lines as the contempo- 
rary hétels of Paris. And throughout the country 
“* a determined effort was made to increase the com- 
fort and convenience of existing houses and to 
adapt them to altered schemes of life, not only in 
their decorations but in their plans.”’ In his review 
of the reign of Louis XV, Patte alludes to the art of 
planning as being the most characteristic develop- 
ment of architecture in that reign. “‘ Hitherto, he 
continues, aichitecture had been nothing but a 
mask. Everything had been sacrificed to external 
magnificence. Huge and comfortless interiors, 
rooms two storeys in height, enormous ballrooms, 
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galleries of interminable length, and staircases of 
dangerous width—there was no separate access to 
most of the rooms—all was designed for show in 
the great seventeenth-century country houses. But 
an improvement in internal planning set in about 
the year 1722—when the provision of private stair- 
cases, service stairs-and passages, their adequate 
lighting, and the convenient planning of the 
kitchen and offices began to be considered of equal 
importance with the scheming of vistas.”’ In his 
Maisons de Plaisance Blondel discusses the working 
arrangements of private houses in considerable 
detail. Some of the royal houses were provided with 
lifts for the service of suppers, and Patte mentions 
a patent reversible fireplace capable of warming two 
adjoining rooms. Mansart had spent immense sums 
on extremely uncomfortable buildings, but his suc- 
cessors did their utmost to provide their clients 
with houses fit to live in. ‘The Palais Bourbon had 
its bathroom and heating chamber, and the plans of 
the Hotel de Matignon, of the house for M. Jouvry, 
and of the Hotel de Noirmontier, all show the ad- 
vances made in the internal arrangement of domes- 
tic buildings since the days of Louis XIV. Con- 
currently with the insistence on improved planning 
came a great change in internal decoration. Emi- 
nently suitable as they were for the adornment of 
the great rooms and staircases of palatial mansions, 
the stately decorative efforts of Le Brun and Man- 
sart were quite unsuitable for the wie intime of 
forty years later. Costly to maintain and oppressive 
in effect, the heroic paintings and heavy mouldings 
of the earlier period were unsuitable for the less 
formal and pompous, but far more cheerful and 
irresponsible life of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. All kinds of lighter decoration, fantastic in 
form, replaced the ponderous ornamentation of 
Louis XIV. Ornamental ceilings enriched with 
“* frises et de toutes sortes d’ornemens agréables”” con- 
cealed the beams of the floors, and mirrors took the 
place of the pictures or bas-reliefs which formerly 
were found over the mantelpieces. As to church 
building, comparatively little was done. “* The last 
great efforts of the seventeenth century, Man- 
sart’s Church of the Invalides and the Chapel of 
Versailles, were completed before the death of 
Louis XIV, and it is only fair to say that in both 
these buildings Marsart, or his associates, broke 
away from the Italian model and showed that French 
architects had little to learn from Italy in the way of 
church architecture.”’ 
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. 14.— ELEVATION OF THE HOTEL DE NoIRMONTIER, BY J. COURTONNE 




















Sir Reginald Blomfield makes no apology for 
closing his history of French Renaissance architec- 
ture with the death of Louis XV, as he regards the 
ensuing Classic revival associated with the succes- 
sive periods of the Revolution, the Consulate, and 
the First Empiie as being altogether wrong in prin- 
ciple. And he points out that the revivel of the 
antique in its most literal and pedantic form 
opened the way for these other revivalists, Gothic, 
free Renaissance and what not, who 
reduced the art of architecture to a game of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock,” or, as 
where, ‘‘ to the level of stage scenery.’ In his 
introductory remarks the author makes some very 
wise and apposite comments on scholarship and 
the modern architect which a// members of the 
architectuial profession, young or old, would do 
well to take to heart. 

‘“* An architect must be perfectly acquainted with 
the terminology of the past, just as before a man 
can write in any language he must be master of its 
vocabulary, its idioms and its grammar—and it is 
here that modern architecture too often fails. 
there are too many buildings about that show no 
knowledge of antiquity. and resemble too nearly the 
literary efforts of an uneducated and illiterate per- 
son. Unfortunately these architectural efforts re- 
main the /ittera scripta of bad taste and ignorance. 
The revivalist thought he had mastered the problem 
of architecture if he made no mistake in his orders 


have since 


is suggested else- 


or in his tracery, but he did at least study closely, if 


rather stupidly, and at his best he produced some 
scholarly exercises in academic design. He was an 
enthusiast in his way, not a tradesman ; in any case, 
he was on a different footing from that of the man 
who plunges recklessly into design without sericus 
study of its technique, and blunders about into 
solecism aftersolecism with indifference andevenun- 
consciousness that he is doing anything of the sort.” 

‘“* Nowadays technical competence in the art (of 
architecture) is not so zealously sought for or 
attained as it undoubtedly was, both in France and 
England, in the eighteenth century, and it has been 
reserved for the twentieth century to produce its 
own peculiar imposture. Practitioners of the arts 
have presented themselves who repudiate the whole 
of the past, and make out of their own ineptitude 
the canons and standard of art.”’ 

Sir Reginald Blomfield’s description of J. H. 
Mansart as “‘ a most capable but unscrupulous man, 
a bad artist, and perhaps the most conspicuous 
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example of the architect entrepreneur, of the min 
whose heart was set, not on great architecture, but 
on a great position, and a lucrative practice,” 
probably true. And I agree that the general level of 
Mansart’s work at Versailles is “ frigid, mono- 
tonous and uninspired.” But I also think that to 
imply, as the author does on page 185, vol. i, that 
Mansart was “‘a robust, aggressive, full-blooded vul- 
garian ”’ is not quite fair, because, admitting that 
Mansart was not an architect in the proper sense of 
the term, and as such was incapable of designing 
the buildings he was commissioned to carry out, 
vet, after all, he had the wisdom and strength of 
character to recognise his own limitations, and by 
entrusting the actual designs to abler men they 
attained a standard of merit that otherwise might 
well have fallen far lower. And I think we should 
be reasonably grateful to him for this self-restraint, 
more especially when we recall the numerous oc- 
casions upon which the Mansarts of our time and 
country—in their misplaced self-confidence—have 
piled the Ossa of architectural vulgarity on the Pelion 
of architectural ignorance and ineptitude, with re- 
sults that would be regarded with contempt by 
their French prototype of the seventeenth century. 

In The History of French Architecture from 1494 
to 1774 Sir Reginald Blomfield has produced a 
great monumental work which is destined to in- 
struct and delight generations of architects. As a 
literary effort, it places its author head and shoul- 
ders above any of the writers on architecture of his 
own time and country. Whilst supreme in its mas- 
terly demarcation, co-ordination, and explanation 
of the sequence of political and other events that 
influenced, each in its individual manner and de- 
gree, the introduction and development of Renais- 
sance architecture in France, the artistry of the 
writing is almost equally remarkable. Piofusely 
adorned with reproductions of contemporary en- 
gravings and the author’s drawings, many of the 
pages of this great book afford clear and irrefutable 
evidence of the vast amount of time spent by its 
writer in preliminary study and research—in sift- 
ing, and accepting or rejecting, variable statements 
gleaned from the memoirs or other documents of 
old-time writers, and in anxious judicial considera- 
tion resulting in freely expressed impartial opinions 
and convincing criticisms. 

The Editor desires to acknowledge his great obligations to 
Messrs. G. Bell & Sons for their kindness in lending the 


original blocks from which the accompanying illustrations 
have been reproduced. 
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A Plea for a Broader Conception of 


Architectural Education 


By W. S. PURCHON, M.A. [A.] 
Head of Department of Architecture and Civic Design, the 
Technical College, Cardiff. 

Chief among the factors which render happy the life 
of the architect is the sure knowledge that all those who 
do not belong to the profession are amateur architects 
of sorts. Similarly the joys of the teacher are consider- 
ably enhanced by the fact that all non-teachers are 
amateur education experts. It will thus be seen that far 
more than twice blessed are the lucky individuals who 
have made architectural education their walk in life, for 
they have not only the assistance ot the amateur archi- 
tect and the amateur educationist, but also of the pro- 
fessional teacher who is an amateur architect and the 
professional architect who is an amateur educationist. 
From the latter class we have clearly had the most 
assistance, and the most criticism, sometimes destruc- 
tive. sometimes constructive, sometimes both, but 
always friendly and always interesting. 

It was my mistortune to be unable to accept the invi- 
tation to hear Mr. Collcutt’s “ plea for a broader con- 
cention of architectural education.” Some of his 
criticisms require definite answeis, and these were 
dcubtless forthcoming at the meeting. May I, however, 
venture to comment on some of his points whiie still in 
ignorance of the views expressed by cthers ? 

1. Mr. Collcutt criticises the schools for encouraging 
yet more students to enter and to complete their courses 
before finding architecture is net their bent. As a 
matter of fact, the schools are a great instrument for 
good in this direction. The concentration of students 
in schools does not necessarily increase their number, 
but it makes the number more obvious. 

2. Some of the schools are charged with the offence 
of presenting a “ portentous curriculum,” requiring an 
exquisite skill in geometrical drawing and of consider- 
ing more than the rudiments of steel construction, sani- 
tary and electrical werk. The tormer part of this charge 
is not uncommonly followed by suggestions the accept- 
ance of which would make the curriculum foreshadow 
even greater ill, while the latter part of the charge is 
usually reversed, and comment on it is made difficult 
by the apparent approval which our critic gives to a 
quotation from a letter received from an old student 
of one of the schoois in which he says : “ I sometimes 


feel I wasted years as a student, where we were taught 
nothing but design in the Classic manner, no building 
construction to speak of (lately this has improved), and 
an endless amount of history.” 

I should love to see a detailed syllabus of a rudimen- 
tary course in steel construction from which the calcu- 
lation of the dimensions of a steel floor girder carrying 
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a distributed weight was excluded on the grounds that 
practising architects do not practise expert engineering! 
3. “ Throughout the whole curriculum architecture 
as a Fine Art seems to be almost a secondary considera- 
tion.” Here again is practically the reversal of the usual 
charge we have to meet. We must at least thank Mr. 
Colicutt for the excellent replies he is helping us to 
give to the other set of critics when they come along in 
a week or so ! 
4. ““* Presentative technique and rendering’ is 
good.” Here Mr. Collcutt clearly scores, but hardly a 
* knock-out.” 


sc 


5. “It is pleasant to find extremely good designs 
done by students.” This is praise indeed from a man 
of Mr. Collcutt’s ability, but why should our critic 
assume that these students have “ wisely ignored the 
greater part of the curriculum”? Surely he should 
consider this work as a product of the schooi system 
as such, 

6. “‘ And there you are—fully equipped to suck the 
blood of the first client caught in your web of theories 
and coloured perspectives.” 

If the normal claim of the schools was that the stu- 
dents who leave them are “ fully equipped,”’ the above 
would be delightfully amusing fair comment. I think, 
however, that not only are such students at least as well 
equipped as those who have spent a similar time in the 
older method of commencing an architectural educa- 
tion, but that they are better prepared for continuing 1t, 
and I believe that latter point is one of the main claims 
of University and similar forms of higher education. 

7. “ Concentration on palatial buildings.”” While 
there is a great deal to be said in favour of this system, 
and Nr. Collcutt says some of it extremely well in his 
closing paragraph, I think on the whole he scores here 
again, and that we might spend rather more time on 
** subjects of a domestic or business or a civic character 
and on possible sites.” 

8. “ The public is dangerously misled. A drawing 
that is pleasing to the eye, well coloured, and artistic- 
ally put down, gives to the untrained observer the 
impression that the architecture must necessarily be 
good.” What is the moral ? Are we to make displeasing 
drawings so that the untrained observer will assume 
that the architecture is necessarily bad ? Or are we to 
remember that such drawings are usually examined by 
experts who are not easy to deceive by ‘‘ camouflage ”’ ? 
As a matter of fact, in the case in question we have 
Mr. Collcutt’s own opinion that the “ architecture is 
happily designed.” And a little later our critic tells us 
he has no quarrel with the making of beautiful draw- 
ings. So the criticism is really a condemnation of bad 
design, and here we can easily all agree. I believe, too, 
that most of us are of opinion that on the whole the 
tendency of the schools has been to raise the standard 
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of design among students, and surely this is the main 
point. Mr. Collcutt suggests means by which a broader 
education may be attained during student days. 

(a) ‘‘ Students should aim at getting a good know- 
ledge of sculpture and painting.” As Mr. Collcutt said 
near the beginning, “ there is a lot more to learn !”’ 

(b) “‘ Students should enter upon a course of reading, 
choosing the best literature, both prose and poetry.” 
Excellent advice ! 

(c) ‘ Students should train the faculty of observa- 
tion.” Here we must all thank Mr. Collcutt for backing 
up our efforts in this direction. 

(d) ‘‘ The important work of measuring and plotting 
old examples of architecture.” We can all agree—this 
is work which the schools have steadily encouraged. 

(ec) ‘ Students should visit the Acropolis.” I do not 
think anyone engaged in the work of the schools would 
say a word in opposition. 

(f) ‘In studying old buildings keep an open mind 
and do not be led away by a style that may be fashion- 
able for the time being.’* The main thing here, I ven- 
ture to suggest, is that the student should work on 
buildings which really interest him. 

(g) “ Do not consider all the old masters infellibie.” 
This is, of course, very sound. We should at least learn 
to avoid the mistakes of those who preceded us. If we 
tackle our history in this spirit, we shall not ‘‘ weave 
patterns or samples expressing some cf the evils and 
little of the good pertaining to the old masters.” 

(h) ‘ The art of building is being revolutionised by 
the advent of steel and concrete construction, so that 
we no longer build brick walls to carry weights. Thick- 
ness sufficient to resist the effects of cold and heat is all 
that is necessary. Young men, therefore, may indulge 
in visions of a style born of tradition and adaptable to 
the new construction. But their visions should be 
exalted : they must not be confined to the mere work 
they are engaged upon.” 

This is surely one of the most important statements 
in a valuable paper. If we consider the earlier part of 
Mr. Collcutt’s contribution in the light of his last para- 
graph, I think we must conclude that we are all far 
more nearly in agreement than might have appeared to 
he the case at first. 


The Parthenon 


The Times of the 19th inst. contained an important 
pronouncement about a proposed restoration of the 
Parthenon, which had been referred to in the issue of 
the previous day, under the heading, ‘‘ The Parthenon 
in Danger.”’ It is as well that timely reference should be 
made to this in the Institute JoURNAL, but as the whole 
question of the “ restoration ”’ of such a subject as this 
is fraught with great difficulty, one must proceed with 
caution at this stage. There are certain things that 
might be pointed out. To begin with, let us fully recog- 
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nise the rightness of everything said by Prof. Erne: 
Gardner, as quoted in The Times, with one very triflin 
exception perhaps, the actual practicability of reinsta 
ing the pediment groups (if such a drastic step wei 
taken) in their original positions ; as he himself would ; 
once agree, such procedure would be quite possib 
if modern engineering methods were employed. MI. 
John Penoyre is also quoted, and he rightly referred t» 
the Erectheion as an example of restoration, adjacen| 
to the Parthenon, already accomplished. But it should 
be borne in mind that the Erectheion does not offer a 
true comparison. There, the case for restoration wa: 
built up on the fact that a very considerable proportion 
of the original stones of the north porch which were 
not in position were on the ground ; and, in addition, 
as Prof. Gardner has informed me, French engineers, 
in the first half ot last century, had worked some ot 
the remaining stones of the same porch for the express 
purpose of restoration. There is nothing comparable 
to this in the case of the Parthenon. The number ot 
fallen fragments of structure on the ground or in mu- 
seums is comparatively small: and, moreover, the 
Greek authorities have already re-erected some of the 
column drums on the north side. 

Prof. Gardner states that this work and also the 
restorations of the Propyleea have been well done. | 
have no doubt that this is correct, but I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge on this point, as my last visit 
to Athens was in 1908, when the works at the Propylza 
were barely begun. ‘To conclude, I would ask three 
questions : 

1. Apart from Governmental considerations, would 
the removal of the Elgin Marbles to their original posi- 
tions be worth the very grave risk of discovery, when it 
was too late, that they were better, after all, in the 
British (or any other) Museum ? 

2. Would any attempt at complete restoration of the 
building be advisable, in view of the known divergencies 
of opinion on such questions as the lighting and struc- 
ture of the interior ? 

3. Sublime as a ruin, the Parthenon has been known 
as such to the entire civilised world for generations. 
To all thinking men, it has been consecrated by the 
sincerest expressions of admiration from some of the 
greatest minds of modern times. Its actual safety and 
repair must be assured, but is it advisable, without the 
most careful consideration, to tamper with the majesty 
of its appeal as it now stands? THEopore Fyre [F.). 


PRESENTATIONS TO MR. TAYLER AND 
MR. NORTHOVER. 

The President will attend the Institute on Wednes- 
day, 1 February, at 4.30 p.m., to present to Mr. H.G. 
Tayler, the late Assistant Secretary, and Mr. George 
Northover, the late Editor, testimonials from members 
of the Institute in recognition of their long and honour- 
able service. 
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Reviews 


THE RECORDS OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
PRIORY AND OF THE CHURCH AND 
PARISH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE 
GREAT, WEST SMITHFIELD. By E. dA. 


Webb, F.S.A. Twovols. Royal8vo. £3 35. net. 
‘his admirable book is brimful of interesting, curious 
and reliable information, and is the well-considered re- 
sult of many years of learned research. In the author’s 
own words, it is ‘‘ an endeavour to present, in a form 
intelligible as well to the unlearned as to the learned, 
the records of the monastery and of the parish church 
in historical sequence from the time of the foundation 
of the priory in 1123 to the present day.” 
The author, who is the elder brother of Sir Aston 
Webb, informs us in the preface that he undertook this 
great work primarily because he was appointed Hono- 
rary Secretary to the Restoration Committee and Rec- 
tor’s Warden in 1884, his appointment being, he 
modestly supposes, due to his and his family’s long 
association with the parish. Apparently he has filled 
these dual offices ever since, which must surely consti- 
tute a record. 

A partner in a large wholesale firm in Bartholomew 
Close, he has only been able to devote his short leisure 
time to the research necessary to write so complete a 
book. That it has been a labour of love is evident from 
the extreme thoroughness with which every subject has 
been dealt with. 

The first volume is mainly historical, and chapters are 
devoted to the monastery, the Augustinian order, the 
priors and rectors, the founder and the hospital. Each 
century is then dealt with in successive chapters, and the 
various events related down to the suppression in 1539, 
the resuscitation by Queen Mary, and the second 
suppression by Queen Elizabeth. An interesting ac- 
count of Bartholomew Fair is given, with its quaint 
manners and customs. 

There are very clear photographic reproductions 
of the Founder’s Tomb, and of black-letter docu- 
ments such as Rahere’s Charter to Hagno, 1137; the 
ordinance of Richard de Ely, 1198; a portion of the 
will of Henry VIL; and the Deed of Surrender, 1539. 
The seven delightful conventual seals are also well 
illustrated. 

The second volume is on the fabric of the church ; 
the monastic buildings; the parish; the rectors and 
their times from the sixteenth to the twentieth century ; 
lists and illustrations of the monuments in the 
church, with their heraldry and inscriptions ; inven- 
tories of the church plate, organs, etc., and parochial 
records ; and in the appendix are printed the architects’ 
reports on the restorations of 1863 and 1885, with other 
information, 

Plans and sections of the church by Sir Aston Webb 


as it now exists are reproduced, with the dates clearly in- 
dicated of the walls and piers. Rahere’s work (from 
1123) consisted of the apse with its ambulatory ; three 
bays of the quire; its aisles; the north and south 
chapels, and the Lady Chapel. His successor, Prior 
Thomas, built another bay of the quire, the crossing, 
transepts and one bay of the nave. The nave and aisles 
were erected 1230 to 1240. Soon after the completion 
of the church various alterations began to be made : the 
eastern chapel of the south transept was rebuilt as a 
sacristy—the Lady Chapel was also rebuilt on a larger 
scale in 1335 and either late in the fourteenth or early 
in the fifteenth century, the apse of the quire was con- 
verted into a square east end—-the clerestory of the 
quire was taken down and rebuilt, and the Founder’s 
tomb erected. About a hundred years later Prior Bolton 
inserted his oriel window in the south triforium of the 
quire and his doorway and square termination to the 
ambulatory on the south of the Lady Chapel. 

The monastic buildings were proceeded with, the 
author states, after the completion of the conventual 
quire and before the building of the nave. An interest- 
ing plan of the priory at the time of the suppression is 
given, and little that is shown thereon is conjectural. 
The general arrangement of the buildings was on the 
usual Augustinian plan and on the same lines as many 
well-known examples. Like all these conventual lay- 
outs, it is an admirable example of planning, in which 
convenience of position and good aspects have evidently 
been carefully studied. The open spaces allotted to 
the Fair ground, the garden within the Close, and the 
Close itself make one wish they were still unbuilt upon. 

After the suppression the monastery suffered much. 
The nave, transepts and parish chapel were pulled 
down and the building material used by Henry VIII; 
the quire was converted into a parish church, and walls 
were built up in the north and south arches of the cross- 
ing and to enclose the first bay of the nave at the western 
end. ‘The monastic buildings were converted into pri- 
vate dwelling-houses—the Lady Chapel, the dormitory, 
refectory, and infirmary being divided up by means of 
floors and partitions—-and the cloister garth became a 
garden. 

An interesting plan of the parish as it was early in the 
seventeenth century is given, based upon old maps and 
a very complete survey made for Lord Holland of his 
possessions in 1616. The surveyor’s descriptions are 
most explicit, and show that, during the seventy years 
that had elapsed since the suppression, the walls of the 
conventual buildings still remained unaltered although 
adapted internally. It is sad to learn that the old dorter, 
with its vaulted undercroft and fine timber roof, was 
pulled down as late as 1870 ! 

Plans of the church as existing prior to Sir Aston 
Webb’s restorations are also reproduced, and there are 
complete photographic plates of the interior and ex- 
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terior of practically every part, copies of ancient maps, 
plans of the church and surroundings by Thos, Hard- 


wick in 1791, and many illustrations from old prints of 


the interesting old houses in the precincts. ‘The two 
volumes are tastefully bound, beautifully printed by the 
Oxford University Press, and the illustrations are ex- 
ceedingly well reproduced. 

This great work will certainly be the standard autho- 
rity on St. Bartholomew the Great and all relating 
thereto ; it is a book which every lover of Old London 
would like to possess and every reference library of any 
importance ought to acquire. 

Joun E. 


Sir Charles Ruthen and 


National Housing 


The attention of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects having been drawn, during the meet- 
ing held on Monday, 23 January, to the address 
recently given by Sir Charles Ruthen, it was resolved 
that publicity be given to the following resolutions in 
reference to the grave charges and insinuations con- 


NEWBERRY [.]. 


tained in that address :— 

1. That regarded as the utterance of the President of 
the Society of Architects, this Council considers that it 
has been adequately and appropriately dealt with by the 
Council of the Society. 

2. If it may be viewed as the utterance of a Govern- 
ment official, the opinion of this Council is that it is an 
undignified departure from the best traditions of the 
Civil Service, as well as an unwarranted attack from an 
official quarter upon a whole profession whose interests 
the R.I.B.A. is pledged to protect, and those in higher 
authority are invited to give consideration to it. 

2. That though the charges are so general and 
expressed with so much animus as to be unw orthy of 
serious attention, the Council, in view of the fact that 
they were the utterances of a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute, has called upon Sir Charles Ruthen either to 
present to the Council such definite allegations as will 
enable it to take its own proper action or to tender a 
complete withdrawal. 

SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SIR CHARLES 
RUTHEN. 

At a Special Meeting of the Council of the Society of 
Architects held on 18 January, 1922, a resolution was 
carried unanimously that they disassociate themselves 
from the views expressed by Sir Charles T. Ruthen, 
President of the Society, in his Paper on “ ‘The Archi- 
tect and the State,” particularly as to the responsibility 
of the architectural profession for the failure of the 
National Housing Scheme, and from the implications 
as to profiteering by architects in connection therewith. 
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Correspondence 


SIR CHARLES RUTHEN’S CHARGES 
AGAINST ARCHITECTS. 
18 Fanuary 1922 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—Sir Charles Ruthen has set out to defend the 
Ministry for which he is acting by throwing discredit 
on the members of his own profession. He holds the 
office of President of the Society of Architects, and also 
that of Director of Housing under the Ministry of 
Health. It can hardly be thought that he is speaking as 
an architect in making his attack : it is too ill-founded 
and inaccurate for that to be the case, and it is gratifying 
to hear that the Society of Architects is taking prompt 
steps to deal with Sir Charles Ruthen’s pronouncement. 

His contention that architects are to blame for the 
high cost of housing is entirely without foundation, for 
the standard of housing, based on that advocated in the 
Tudor Walters Report slightly lowered, was imposed 
by the Ministry from the outset. The details of accom- 
modation and construction were set out and insisted on 
by them. They prescribed the areas of rooms, the 
number of houses to the acre; they issued model 
plans ; they made model specifications, and they 
viewed and revised the plans submitted to them in 
minutest detail. The architects on their part studied the 
problem with scientific precision in order to secure 
economy of material and arrangement : the gables that 
Sir Charles deprecates were used in order to save brick- 
work by lowering the main walls rather than for the 
purpose of artistic effect. 

By degrees, as prices increased, the Ministry reduced 
their own standard to some extent, omitting bedroom 
cupboards and fireplaces, depressing roof slopes and 
cutting down shelving and other small items to an 
absolute minimum. The high prices were due on the 
one hand to the labour policy of the Government, andon 
the other hand to interference by the Government with 
the normal manufacture and supply of materials ; they 
were no more due to architects than to stockbrokers. 

A very telling instance of the effect of interference 
with the supply of material comes recently from Col- 
chester, where the Housing Scheme was approved upon 
condition of the bricks being obtained from the 
D.B.M.S., and these bricks are costing 12s. 1d. per 
thousand above the open market price. 

[t would be easy to fill many of your columns with a 
discussion of the Housing matter from the architect’s 
point of view, but my purpose in writing is to protest 
against excusing the abandonment of housing by allo- 
cating to architects the blame that belongs entirely to 
the ill-advised policy of the Government in the matter 
of wages and the supply of building material. Labour 
must not be blamed because its political weight is 
great ; builders must be handled gently because their 
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vote is a large one ; architects are few, and may safely 
he shot at, but the shooting should not be done by one 
wl.o claims membership of the profession. 

\s far as the accusation of profiteering is concerned, 
I need do no more than remind Sir Charles that the fees 
we agreed with the Ministry are rather less than one- 
third of our ordinary fees, and that he himself was one 
of the deputation by whom the arrangement with the 
Ministry was originally made.—Your obedient ser- 
ARTHUR KEEN [F.], 

Hon. Secretary RI.B.A. 


vant, 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION—JAMES 
GIBBS AND ROBERT ADAM. 
Sir Fohn Soane’s Museum, 
13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
17 January 1922. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—lIn the interesting discussion on Mr. Coilcutt’s 
Paper, Mr. E. T. Hali, F.R.1.B.A., speaking no doubt 
from memory, gave, I believe, a false impression of the 
careers of James Gibbs and Robert Adam, on which he 
will not mind, I am sure, the following comment. 

As regards the first, The Architecturai Dictionary says 
that he placed himself with C. Fontana at Rome. It is 
true that the writer has used the word “‘ schocl,”’ but I 
imagine it must have been more like what we should 
describe as an office—just as, in fact, James Wyatt was 
six years with Vicentini at Venice later on. 

That Robert Adam ever was at Paris “ under Cléris- 
seau’’ is, as fat as I know, without serious authority. To 
the best of my knowledge, after going to Edinburgh 
University at the age of 15, he remained in touch with 
his father’s office unti! he went abroad in June 1754. 
Wm. Adam, senior, had died in 1748, when Robert was 
20, but John, the eldest son, carried on the practice. 
Robert was 26 when he left for Italy, and 30 when he 
returned to start practice in London, January 1758. I 
have no evidence of any stay in Paris on the way out, 
and he returned by the Rhine, the Seven Years’ War 
with France having begun in 1756. That is an outline 
only, and all the details that I have been able to trace 
will shortly be published. 

Clérisseau was invited by Robert to accompany him 
as a draughtsman on the expedition to Spalatro in 1757, 
and later on James Adam, the third brother, between 
1760-63 also engaged his services. A contemporary 
artist in Rome speaks of him in 1761 as “‘ Adams, the 
architect’s brother, with his director, Monsieur Cléris- 
seau, set up a manufactory of Virtu employing painters, 


engravers, architects, etc.’”?; and he then relates an 


anecdote of one of the students. There are in the Soane 
Collection a sketch design by Robert, and a finished 
painting, clearly made from it, by Clérisseau, and I 
regard these as proofs of the relative position of the two. 
—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR T. BoLTon, F.S.A. [F.], Curator. 
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UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 
45 New Bond Street, W.1. 
10 January 1922. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—In reply to the letter from Mr. Arthur Keen 
that appeared in the last issue of your JOURNAL, we beg 
to remind him that no amount of sophistry can alter 
facts, and that, at the moment, we are not dealing with 
the report of the Sub-Committee to which he refers, 
with which—according to his own showing—-the reso- 
lution of the Council is at variance. We agree with 
Mr. Keen that the first of the resolutions passed by the 
Unification and Registration Committee, and subse- 
quently adopted by the Council of the R.I.B.A., defines 
the scheme in the following words : 

“That the principle of scheme A—namely, the 
bringing of all the architects ot the United Kingdom 
into membership of the R.I.B.A.—be adopted as the 
basis for Unification.” 

Not only is there no suggestion of any test or quali- 
fication in the above resolution, but, in addition, the 
introduction of the word “ all’ provides for the ad- 
mission to the R.I.B.A. of every individual member of the 
architectural profession in the United Kingdom who desires 
to enter. 

Finally, if as Mr. Keen insists, the above resolution 
of the Council does not mean what it says, then it is the 
duty of that body to make its policy clear to outside 
members of the Institute. But, until this is done, it is 
equally the duty of those interested in the welfare of 
the R.I.B.A. to point out the dangers and difficulties it 
will have to face, consequent upon the action of its 
governing body, in supporting and adopting the present 
anomalous and mischievous proposal.—Yours faith- 
fully, GEorGE Hussarp [F’.]. 

ALFRED W.S.'Cross [F’.], Vice-President. 


15 Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
23 January 1922. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

S1r,—The above-named subject is of such interest to 
architects generally that I feel disposed, if you will 
allow me, to ‘‘ butt in ’’ with a few remarks thereon. 

I have perused the correspondence which has ap- 
peared on the subject in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL and in 
the professional journals, and have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the proposition is at present of an indefi- 
niteness that fully justifies a demand for greater clarity. 

Is it, or is it not, the accepted policy of the R.I.B.A. 
Council to attempt to gather into the fold of the Insti- 
tute, subject to certain protective provisions, all archi- 
tects now outside that fold, and to permit this before 
“ Registration ” is certain of attainment ; and if certain 
of attainment, is it known how long an interval of time 
will elapse between certainty and achievement ? 
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A recent pamphlet, signed by Messrs. Cross, Searles- 
Wood, Hubbard, and Perks, contains a letter from 
Messrs. Sherwood and Co., parliamentary agents, in 
which the latter state that in their opinion it would be 
‘impracticable at the present time to obtain legislation 
on the lines you propose.” 

If that be so, the inadvisability ot opening our doors 
at the present time is too obvious to need more than 
utterance of the statement itself. 

The idea appears to be that a Board should be set up, 
apparently as the sole judge of the qualifications of a 
candidate for admission. The question may be properly 
asked whether the Institute is to be satisfied with the 
decisions of this Board, or is the General Body to be 


allowed an opportunity of objecting to the admission of 


a candidate passed by the Board ; and is the considera- 
tion of qualifications by the Board to be the sole * test 
and examination” for admission, and, if not, what 
further is intended ? 

One’s mind would be, perhaps, relieved if the pro- 
posed Board would specify, clearly, the general head- 


ings of the qualifications, without which the Board 
would not be able to pass a candidate for admission ! 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Wm. Woopwarp [F’]. 


London, W.C.1. 
10 January 1922. 


9, Gray’s Inn Square, 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.., 

Sir,—I have read with interest the many letters 
appearing under this heading. I think it would be diffi- 
cult to improve on Mr. R. G. Wilson’s letter—which, 
incidentally, confounds Mr. Sydney Perks’ materialistic 
argument—and hard to find anything more reactionary 
than the clever letter of Messrs. Hubbard and Cross, 
which ends with a deplorable appeal to selfish instincts. 

If, as most correspondents maintain, they have the 
interests of the profession at heart, what is the sacrifice 
(if sacrifice there be) of one generation in comparison 
with the duration of the profession ? If the same view 
had been taken of the war, there would have been no 
volunteer army. 

Surely those members who plead the “ 
sacrifice ”’ (sacrifice apparently by the torture of exami- 
nation) as an excuse for resisting unification must have 
poor confidence in the superior qualifications they have 
gained by this terrible sacrifice. 

I believe that to include within the fold of the 
R.I.B.A. all architects of the United Kingdom would 
probably have a completely beneficial result. The 
R.1.B.A. itself would be the gainer by obtaining the 
interest and opinions of those trained outside its regi- 
men, a body from which it now hears no expression of 
opinion. Those in this way joining the R.I.B.A. will 
undoubtedly feel that they have become members of a 
body carrying the highest tradition of professional 
attainment, and therefore affording the best service to 


considerable 
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the public ; and all but those whose outlook is wholly 
selfish will endeavour to become, if they are not 
already, worthy of a strong, united profession. 
We seem in danger of laying ourselves open to the 
charge that 
We are the true selected few : 
The rest may all be damned. 
There’s only room for me and you: 
We can’t have heaven crammed. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. J. HeaLey [F 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

S1r,—In view of the heart-burnings caused by some 
of the proposals now before us I beg to suggest the {ol- 
lowing as a simpler solution of the consolidation 
problem :— 

The Society of Architects to unite its organisation 
with that of the R.I.B.A. in Conduit Street. 

Students of the Society of Architects to become 
Probationers R.1.B.A. 

Members and Fellows of the Society of Archit: 
to hold their present titles at their present subscrip- 
tions, but to share R.I.B.A. privileges and premises, 
and no more of them to be elected. 

Unattached architects to be dealt with ina Registra- 
tion Act: they would be entitled to call themselves 
‘architect,’ but would not have letters after their 
names unless they cared to become A.R.I.B.A. by ex- 
amination or F.R.I.B.A. by nomination (as they can 
do at present). 

The Institute to consist of two permanent classes 
(Fellows and Associates) and two expiring classes 
(ML.S.A. and Lic.R.1.B.A.). 

Would it not be better to start with such 2 scheme as 
the above, instead of sacrificing our present status on 
the off chance of inducing unattached architects (most 
of whom are quite happy in their present state) to join 
ind subscribe to the R.I.B.A. ?—Yours faithfully, 

H. L. Honeyman [A.]. 


cts 


375 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
18 January 1922. 
To the Editor, JoURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—I observe in your issue of 14th inst. a criticism 
of my letter of 5th ult. by Mr. F. R. Hiorns. 

Several of his assumptions and conclusions are 
erroneous, but I do not propose to traverse all the ground 
again, which should, in this year of grace, be well known 
to us all. 

Mr. Hiorns is evidently opposed to control, by Act of 
Parliament, of the education and certification of archi- 
tects, while I am in favour of it, and I shall support all 
endeavours by the R.I.B.A. to attain this end, and hope 
their efforts will be successful.—Yours faithfully, 


Rost. G. Witson, Jun. [A.]. 
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Ernest Newton, R.A., C.B.E. 
25 fanuary 1922 

\ll who knew him will hear with the deepest 
regret of the death of Ernest Newton. He was at- 
tacked by influenza at the end of last week ; pneu- 
monia supervened, and he died early this morning. 
The severe operation that he underwent two years 
ago must have sapped his vitality. I went to sce 
him in the nursing home at that time, and have 
never forgotten the courage and cheerful humour 
with which he faced it and his long and trouble- 
some convalescence. 

Newton was a man who endeared himself to all 
who knew him. Kindly, sympathetic, extremely 
intelligent, he concealed under a genial manner an 
emotional and very sensitive nature ; a man who 
had the rare faculty of listening to others and 
placing himself at their point of view. I made his 
acquaintance many years ago in the old days of the 
Art Workers’ Guild, when Macartney and Gerald 
Horsley were the secretaries, when I myself was 
adopted into the family of Shaw’s young men, when 
Crane and Sedding, Symonds and John Brett ruled 
in Barnard’s Inn. We fought the good fight of * Ar- 
chitecture a Profession 01 an Art’ in the early ’nine- 
ties ; and when, ten vears later, we returned to the 
fold of the Institute, Newton and I worked side by 
side in architectural education and other enter- 
prises, as we hoped, in the interests of architecture 
in what now seems long ago. In the anxious days of 
the war Newton presided over the Institute with 
untiring devotion, and his work for the Govern- 
ment under most difficult conditions is well known 
to all architects ; indeed, it probably overtaxed his 
strength, and may have contributed to his untimely 
death. At the Academy he was held in the highest 
regard by his colleagues, for his tact, his ready 
sympathy, and sound common sense; and the loss of 
this valued member will be severely felt by that body. 

As an architect his work is well known to all of us. 
His domestic architecture was of an excellent qua- 
lity, refined by the fastidious taste and critical sense 
which he possessed in a very high degree, admir- 
ably adapted to its purpose and characteristically 
English. Architecture is poorer by the death of 
Ernest Newton. Fato sibi immaturo, suis acerbissimo 
ereptus. By his friends he will always be held in 
affectionate remembrance as one who was “‘ unto 
them that sought him sweet as summer.” 

REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 
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Presentation to Professor 


W. R. Lethaby 


There was a large attendance, at the rooms of the 
Art Workers’ Guild on the afternoon of 18 January, 
of the friends and admirers of Professor Lethaby, who 
met together to celebrate his sixty-fifth birthday and to 
present him with an address, and Mrs. Lethaby with a 
portrait of her husband by Professor W. Rothenstein. 
Lord Crawford presided, and among those present were 
the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Paul Waterhouse (Presi- 
dent R.I.B.A.), Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., Dr. J. W. 
Mackail, Mr. Edward Warren, Professor Beresford 
Pite, Professor W. Rothenstein, Mr. S. C. Cockerell 
(Curator of the Fitzwilliam Museum), Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Mr. F. E. Burridge (Director of Central School 
of Arts and Crafts), Mr. Emery Walker, Mr. R. 5. 
Weir, and Dr. Garnett. 

An address to Professor Lethaby was read by Dr. 
Mackail, as follows :— 

TO WILLIAM RICHARD LETHABY. 


The names signed below are those of friends whom you 
have made and kept during vour life. Among us are col- 
leagues and pupils to whom your work and your teaching 
have been an inspiration which they take pride in acknow- 
ledging ; among us too are those who, while not them- 
selves executants or professed students of the applied arts, 
are equally conscious of and equally grateful for the 
example you have set of a life devoted to high aims, for 
your services as an interpreter of the past, and for what you 
have done to awaken the love of noble beauty and to make 
the arts of which you have been the follower and exponent 
a power and a joy in human life. All of us alike desire to 
express our appreciation of your work, our regard for your 
character, our obligations to your writings and lectures, 
and our gratitude for the ideal which, by precept and 
example, you have constantly held up before us as students, 
as craftsmen, and as citizens. 

For nearly half a century you have, as a scholar and 
craftsman, and as a teacher and expounder of the mistress- 
art of architecture and its ancillary art of design, exercised 
a quickening influence over the theory and practice of 
those who, as comrades and pupils, have accompanied or 
followed you on the same path. Our debt to you demands 
the recognition which we are desirous to give, and which 
we trust that you will be gratified to receive. As a student 
you were already an accomplished draughtsman, and gave 
the first proofs of that sense of style and faculty of design 
for which all your work has been conspicuous. As assis- 
tant to Norman Shaw you became attached to a great 
school ; for Norman Shaw himself had succeeded Philip 
Webb and William Morris in George Edmund Street’s 
office, and your name, as well as your aims and ideals, thus 
became linked with theirs. With both Webb and Morris 
the closeness of your association and the intimacy of your 
friendship remained unbroken as long as they lived. Asa 
designer of buildings and of their accessories, and as one 
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who taught and practised the right application of materials, 
you carried on the movement which these great artists 


initiated. But your main sphere has been in the fields of 


teaching and research, of organising and interpreting, and 
of the application of the arts to civic and socia! improve- 
ment. In the eighteen years during which you were Pro- 


fessor of Design at the Royal College of Art, hundreds of 


students passed through your hands. Some of them have 
attained eminence ; all would acknowledge their debt to a 
teacher who combined enthusiasm with good sense, devo- 
tion to ideals with fine scholarship, and wide historical 
knowledge with high executive ability. As one of the 
founders and directors of the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, as an original member and past master of the Art 
Workers’ Guild, as one of the group who organised the 
exhibitions of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, and 
in many other ways, vou did valuable service both in 
training art workers and teachers, and in fostering a wider 
public appreciation of sound, sincere, and vital art. You 
are known and honoured as an interpreter of ancient 
Greece and of Byzantium, and, not less, as was fitly 
recognised by your appointment as Surveyor of Works for 
Westminster Abbey in 1906, of that great medieval art 
which is one of the chief glories of our own country. For 
to you art has always been a single continuous expression 
of the highest human thought ; and your energies have 


been devoted, not only to preservation and appreciation of 


the work of past ages, but to bringing art into living con- 
tact with the life of the present day. 

To these words of grateful record we desire to add our 
best wishes for the years which may still lie before you ; 
and we ask you to accept our assurance that your influence 
lives and that your work has not been in vain. 

In addition to the presentation of the address the 
organising committee have arranged for the publica- 
tion of such of Professor Lethaby’s writings as, owing 
to present cost, might not otherwise be permanently 
recorded. We understand that the first book, entitled 
‘‘Form in Civilisation,” is to be published at once. 

In acknowledging the address Professor Lethaby 
said :— 

I must speak a word of the masters who have been 
prophets to me. The first was Ruskin, whom I quite early 
found for myself, full fifty years ago. The next was Norman 
Shaw, whose office I entered at the age of twenty-two. He 
was not only highly gifted, but he was a delightful man. 
To work with him was all pride and pleasure. In the dozen 
years of such work and play I never saw him irritated ; he 
was amazingly generous and loved to praise us whenever 
he could. Here, too, I found the group of my first London 
friends—Horsley, Macartney, Newton, Prior, FitzRoy, 
Weir, Swainson and Barnsley. Barnsley had contact with 
Sedding’s office, and thus I early met Ernest Gimson, who 
introduced me to the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, through which I was to meet my other two 
masters, Morris and Webb. 

In a way, I love most art, from Egyptian to Japanese, 
but there are a few things which suggest to me some more 
inward harmony and contentment than the rest. These 
include Phidian sculpture, medizval buildings, Turner 
pictures, and Morris patterns. It may seem absurd to men- 
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tion mere chintzes and wallpapers with world masterpieces, 
but the Morris designs to my mind are not mere delights — 
they are depths. Of myself, I see that in a way I was born 
to read Ruskin and look at Morris ; I heard him gladiy, 
too, and often still, when some seemingly original gleam 
comes to me, my second thought is: Why, that is what 
Morris must have seen or meant ! 

The happy chance of close intimacy with Philip Webb, 
the architect, at last satisfied my mind about that mysterious 
thing we call architecture. From him I Jearnt that what I 
was going to mean by architecture was not mere forms and 
grandeurs, but buildings honest and human, with hearts in 
them. 

Now I must speak of a few other of my earliest friends. 
Of these I think first of Sidney Cockerell, who had an 
inside place in the Ruskin-Morris circle ; then of Alfred 
Powell, Emery Walker and Thomas Rooke. Beresford Pite 
I met at a different angle in the R.A. schools. Then came 
the days of the Art Workers’ Guild and the Arts and Crafts 
Society, which gave me many more dear friends : John 
Sedding, Halsey Ricarde, Christopher Whall, Haywood 
Sumner, and Cobden Sanderson. I must cease here with 
recalling my very earliest friends : later the crowded days 
of the London County Council Central School and South 
Kensington opened out new orbits and new stars in the 
firmament to light me on my way—officials, masters, stu- 
dents past counting became valued friends. Through you 
I thank them all 

I must just mention the little book which is to be pub- 
lished as a sort of memorial of this occasion. I have had the 
papers by me for years, but without the help from without 
I see they would never have been published. At the same 
time it is understood that you are in no way responsible for 
any of the opinions expressed, which in many cases are 
narrowly personal and probably irritating. If I had fore- 
seen all, I should have drawn out of this part of your sug- 
gestions or have substituted something more colourless. I 
see that they are a crude attempt to set down what I seem 
to have found out about life. The result is something like 


this— 


(1) Life is best thought of as Service ; 


(2) Service is first of all and of greatest necessity pro- 
ductive work. 

(3) The best way to think of labour is as art. This was 
Ruskin’s and Morris’s great invention. By welcoming it 
and thinking of it as art the slavery of labour may be 
turned into joy. 


(4) Art is best thought of as fine and sound ordinary 
work. So understood it is the widest, best, and most neces- 
sary form of culture. 

(5) Culture should be thought of not as books and 
pleasantmanners, but as a tempered human spirit. A shep 
herd, ship-skipper, or carpenter enjoys a different culture 
from that of the book-scholar, but it is none the less true. 
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Obituary 


Mr. W. S. WEATHERLEY [F.]. 


he death of William Samuel Weatherley, F.R.1I.B.A., 
on 3 January, in his 71st year, removes an architeci not, 
pe haps, very widely known to the general public, but who, 
during a long working life, carried out a very considerable 
amount of work, always maintained at a high level of ex- 
cellence and marked with a very definite touch of the artist. 

His works were principally carried out for private clients, 
but among others may be mentioned the rebuilding of 
Hatchett’s Hote! in Piccadilly ; new premises in Maddox 
Street and a house at Witly, Hants, for Edward Arnold 
the publisher; additions and alterations to Carbisdale 
Castle, N.B., for the Duchess of Sutherland ; various works 
for Sir Alexander Macdonald of the Isles ; additions to 
houses at Windsor for Mr. Arthur Leveson-Gower ; and 
extensive additions to the Yorkshire Society’s School in 
Westminster Bridge Road. He was also responsible for 
important church restoration work at Boston, Lincs, 
East Leake, Brandesburton, Stanford-on-Soar, etc., and 
new churches at Oxford and Norbury. 

He also had the responsible task of preparing all the 
working drawings for the great Roman Catholic church 
which Mr. G. G. Scott, junr., designed for the late Duke 
of Norfolk at Norwich. 

An introduction to Count Bentinck in 1880 was the be- 
ginning of a successful practice in Holland, where, amongst 
other works, he carried out extensive alterations and addi- 
tions for Count Bentinck. Mr. Weatherley, in conjunction 
with William Brindley, published (1887) the well-known 
book on Ancient Sepulchral Monuments. 


Mr. W. T. OLpRIEVE [F.]. 


The death has occurred in Edinburgh of Mr. William 
Thomas Oldrieve, who from 1904 to 1914 was H.M.’s 
principal architect in Scotland. Mr. Oldrieve’s term was 
specially noteworthy for his interest in historical buildings, 
many of which he overhauled and restored. In Edinburgh 
Castle he discovered ancient subterranean buildings of 
great interest. Stirling Castle also was restored under his 
direction, and he carried out excavations to expose the 
foundations of Holyrood Abbey, besides taking measures 
for the preservation of the ruins. He was a member of the 
Royal Commission on the Ancient Monuments of Scotland, 


James Henry LA TrRose [F.]. 


Mr. La Trobe was born at Bristol in 1862, and educated 
at K6nigsfeld, in the Black Forest. He commenced practice 
as an architect in 1884, acting as joint architect with Mr. 
T. H. Weston, who became partner in 1895. Mr. La Trobe 
carried out numerous business. institutional, and domestic 
buildings in Bristol and the neighbourhood, including the 
Bristol School of Industrial Art, Broad Weir ; Wesleyan 
chapels at Easton (near Weymouth), Lynton, Stoke-under- 
Ham, Knowle, and Horfield ; the Tuffley housing scheme, 
Gloucester ; Messrs. Purser’s premises, 35 to 41 Castle 
Street ; and other buildings. 


TREBILCO (ARTHUR FLOYD), Associate (elected 1911). 
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Competitions 


AUCKLAND AND NEW ZEALAND WarR MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 


The following cablegram has been received by the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A. from the Mayor of Auckland : 

“Auckland Competition. Read following with 
answers questions due London end month. Question 
asked discloses hall required Foreign Zoology omitted 
from conditions. This hall one hundred and thirty 
feet by sixty feet to be placed in schedule answers to 
questions question seven in first floor accommodation. 
Place similarly central hall and vestibule. Advise 
Society Architects and architectural press. Promoters 
much regret error.—GUNSON Mayor.” 


SEAFORD LAy-OUT COMPETITION AND WHITTLESEY WAR 
MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 


The Council have ordered the following Resolution 
to be published in the JouRNAL of the Royal Institute : 

‘““ Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competitions because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions.” 


TRUJILLO STATUE OF ‘‘ LIBERTY,” PERU. 
The conditions of the above competition are not in 
accordance with the International Regulations, and are 
being considered by the Competitions Committee. 


IN NEGOTIATION. 
The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters of the Kirkwall War Memorial. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Auckland War Memorial. 
Kirkcaldy War Memorial. 
Dundee War Memorial. 


The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


WEDDING GIFT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
MARY. 

Sir John Baddeley, the Lord Mayor of the City of 
London, writes to say that he is raising a fund for pre- 
senting a wedding gift to Princess Mary from the 
citizens of London, and requests that intimation be 
given to members of the Institute who are connected 
with the City. The donations are not to exceed £1. The 
fund will remain open for three or four weeks. The 
intention is to make the gift a personal and not a formal 
offering to the Princess from each donor, as a mark of 
the affection in which she is held. 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1922: 


Deed of Award. 


The designs and drawings submitted for the prizes 
and Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are 
now on exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, g Conduit 
Street, and will remain open to members and the public 
until 6 February (10 a.m. till 8 p.m.; Saturdays, 
5 p.m.). The Council’s Deed of Award, read at the 


General Meeting of 23 January, gives the results as 
follows : 


SILVER MEDAL. 


nty-five Guineas. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE 
The Essay Medal and Tw 


THE 


Six essavs were received for the Silver Medal under 


the following mottoes : 


1. ‘* Androcles **: Architecture, the NI Street, and 
Architects. 

2. ‘‘ Black Cat ’’ : The Vault. 

3. ‘* Concrete ’’?: The Influence of Materials ar 1 Forms of 
Construction upon Architectural Des particular 
reference to Reinforced Concret 

4. ‘* La Loi ”’ : Logic in Architecture. 

s.‘* Panic Fear ’?: The Imaginary Architecture of Literature. 

0 ‘Serva me Servabo Te”: The Spirit of the Renaissance in 
Architecture and its Bearing on Modern Des 

The Council regret that they are unable to award 


the Silver Medal, and have awarded Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to the author of 
Imaginary Architecture of Literature,”’ 
under the motto ‘‘ Panic Fear.”’ 


the essay on ‘* The 


submitted 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 
(i.) The Soane Medallion and One Hundred and Fifty 


Pounds. 


Three designs for a Central Group of Buildings for 
a modern non-residential University were submitted 
under the following mottoes : 


1. ‘* B Minor ”’: 8 strainer 
2. ‘* Per Angusta ’’: 8 straine 
3. ‘* Gold Diamond ”’ ( S . 
The Council have awarded the Medallion and, sub- 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of one hundred 
and fifty pounds to the author of the design submitted 
under the motto ‘‘ Per Angusta,’’f and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to the author of the design submitted 
under the motto “* B Minor.’’{ 
© “Panic Fear,” 
Lincoln’s Inn, W. 
t ** Per Angusta.”’ Alft 
wvn Garden Citv, Herts. 
‘B Minor,” Thomas E. Scott, A.R.I.B 
technic Institute, H wav, N 
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(ii.) The Owen Fones Studentship and One Hundred 
Pounds. 

Two applications were received from the followin 
gentlemen : 
oa. W. J. Knight [4.] : 3 strainers and 3 framed drawin 

2. B. W. Ridley [4.] : 4 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and, sub- 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of one hundred 
pounds to Mr. W. J. Knight, of the Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington, S.W. 


(iii.) The Henry Saxon Snell Prize of Fifty Pounds. 
Two designs for an Asylum for 200 Aged and Intirm 
Poor were submitted under the following mottoes : 


JQ 


1. ‘‘ Grenade ”’ (device) : 6 strainers. 
2. Staff”: 5 boards. 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Prize, and have awarded a Certificate of Hon. Mention 
and {5 to the author of the design submitted under the 
device of a Grenade.§ 


(iv.) The Pugin Travelling Studentship and Seventy- 
five Pounds. 

No drawings were submitted in competition for the 
Pugin Studentship. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and Fifty Pounds. 

Four designs for a Mooring Mast for an Airship in 
connection with an hotel accommodating 50 passengers 
were submitted under the following mottoes :— 

1. “* Cavan ”’: § sheets. 

2.‘ Job ”’ : 3 sheets. 

3. ‘* Nike Apteros ”’ : 3 strainers. 
4 ‘‘ Spero ”’: 2 sheets. 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Prize. 

The Arthur Cates Prize of Thirty Pounds, 

No drawings were submitted in competition for the 
Arthur Cates Prize. 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1921. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, awarded the Ash- 
pitel Prize (which is a Prize of Books, value £10, 
awarded to the candidate who has most highly dis- 
tinguished himself among the candidates in the Final 
Examinations of the year) to Mr. Lawrence William 
Ingham [4.], of 1 Strathmore, Sutton, Co. Dublin ; 
Probationer 1905, Student 1907, and who passed the 
Final Examination July 1921. 


I t. K.. A. Re ad, A.R.I.B.A., O.C. School of Building Edu 


tion T ning Centre, Thornhill, Aldershot. 
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The Examinations 


THE FINAL : ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGN. 


Instructions to Candidate:. 

1. (he drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., on or 
before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, AND 
HIS FULL NAME AND ADDREss, and the name of the school, if any, 
in which the drawings have been prepared must be attached 
thereto. 

3, All designs, whether done in school or not, must be ac- 
companied by a declaration from the Student that the design is 
his own work, and that the drawings have been wholly executed 
byhim. In the preparation of the design the Student may profit 
by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. Draw- 
ings in subjects (b) are to be finished as working drawings. 
Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, scholarly, and un- 
itfected character. 

Subject LXI. 

(a) A Moror Garace.—The building is to be erected on a 
level corner site in a large town. Dimensions of site : 200 feet 
by 100 feet. The Garage to be on three floors—basement, 
ground, and first. The main access from the street for the 
iutomobiles to the basement and first floors to be by means of 
sloping ways, of a maximum incline of 1 in 10. 

The ground floor to be level with the street. 
this programme is to provide a maximum floor area with as few 
constructional supports as possible. 


In addition to the actual space required for the storing of 


motor cars, a covered space on the ground floor to be provided 
for cleaning 4 large cars simultaneously. 
A repair shop for 4 cars. 
A lift for damaged cars. 
Two offices with lavatories, etc. 
A show room for accessories. 
Drawings.—Plans of 2 floors: at }-inch scale. 
Elevation and section showing construction at }-inch scale. 


Detail with section through one of the outside walls showing 
construction at $-inch scale. 

(6) A BuILDING FOR AN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—Will be 
situated in a main street, and have a frontage of 80 feet. Ac- 
commodation required :— 

Ground floor : Entrance hall, secretary and administrative 
offices, council room, committee room. 

First floor : Meeting room (for lectures and exhibitions), with 
anteroom, President’s room, and writing room. 

Second floor: Small reference library, with store-room, 
'brarlan’s room, committee room. 

Lavatory and cloakroom accommodation to be provided in 
basement and on second floor. 

Kitchen, etc., and caretaker’s quarters—with separate stairs 
—to be provided either in basement or attic. Heating ap- 
paratus to be in basement. 


Drawings.—y;-inch scale plans, sections, and elevation. 
2-Inch detail of entrance, showing interior and exterior details. 





The object of 


Subject LA. 

(a) A new opening in a deer park wall (stone 8 feet high) is 
to be made for CarriaGE Gatres—provide Lopces for the 
ranger of the park, and for the married gatekeeper. 

Drawings.—t-inch scale plans, elevation, and section, and 
}-inch scale detail of gate and piers and one lodge. 

(b) A level island site in a country town, on which is to be 
built A Row oF SMALL Hovusss for gentlepeople of small means. 
The block to consist of 6 or 7 houses, each house having an 
average frontage of 24 feet. ‘The accommodation of the houses 
may vary from 2 to 3 sitting rooms, from 4 to 6 bedrooms, and 
1or2bathrooms. ‘The kitchen offices may not be placed in a 
basement. 

Drawings —Complete ground plan; bedroom floor plans 
(these need not be duplicated) ; 3 elevations, 1 section, all to 
t-inch scale ; block plan showing lay-out of gardens—the front 
garden is to be common to all the houses, without any fencing 
or gates, to jk-inch scale ; }-inch scale section and part of an 
elevation. 


Subject LXIII. 


(a) A Cricket PAVILION for a county ground, with accom- 
modation for, say, 300 spectators, lavatories, etc. ; lavatory 
and changing room for amateurs and professionals, scoring box, 
luncheon room, small kitchen and staff room, committee room, 
etc. 

Drawings.—}-inch scale plans, 2 elevations and sections, 
}-inch details. 

(6) A Sports CLus.—This club, which would be situated in 
a large garden, would be designed to accommodate wealthy 
members interested in sport. 

It would be situated on two floors, and the accommodation 
required would be as follows :— 


Ground floor and semi-basement.—Entrance hall, porter’s 
lodge, vestibule, staircases, cloakrooms and lavatories, swim- 
ming bath for displays and competitions, with dressing rooms, 
linen room, and attendants’ room (the swimming bath to be 
100 feet by 35 feet and 8 feet 6 inches in the deep end), a large 
gymnasium, 3 squash racquet courts, 6 small private dressing 
rooms (each containing bath and wash basin), staff and goods 
entrances, service staircases, etc. 

First floor.—Large hall (for boxing displays and theatrical 
performances), green room and dressing room, small restaurant 
with kitchen and services, separate cloakrooms and lavatories 
for ladies and gentlemen, billiard room ; caretaker and attend- 
ants to be lodged in an attic storey. 

The area in the park reserved for this building not to exceed 
200 feet by 120 feet. 

Drawings.—Plan of ground floor, plan of first floor, principal 


elevation, section—,; -inch per foot. 


Dates for submission of Designs in 1922. 


Subj. LXI. Subj. LXII. Subj. LXIII. 


United Kingdom 28 Feb. 29 April 30 June 
Johannesburg 29 April 30 June 31 Aug. 
Melbourne 31 May 31 July 30 Sept. 
Sydney 31 May 31 July 30 Sept. 
Toronto 31 Mar. 31 May 31 July 
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Special General Meeting 
ste 
UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 

The Council have received a written requisition, signed 
by the required number of members, asking that a Special 
General Meeting be called, under By-Law 65, to discuss 
ihe following motion : 
n that the conditions 


sion should form part 


‘** That this meeting is of opini 
for the Unification of the prof 
of a Registration Bill, and that the present svstem of 
1 x y 


suUIsSOrTYV exX- 


admittance to the Institute, including compu 
amination,'should:continue in force until a Registration 


Bill be passed.” 


Notice is accordingly given that special General Meet- 
ing will be held at g Conduit Stre tr, on Tuesday 
7th February, at 5.30 p.m, when tl -mentioned 
motion will be submitted. 

“TER, 


R.ILBA 


Members’ Column 


Members, Licentiates, and Students me isert announcements 
and make known their requirements hi ; thout charge. 
Communications must be addressed to th ind be accom- 
panied by the full name and address, 
box numbers will be given and answers 


Where anonymity ts desired, 


OFFI 


PARTNI 


Ex-ENGINEER OFFICER, 
desirous of entering into 
2 ‘ T r 


practice.—Box 1 


London, W.1 


CHANGI 


Messrs. FETHERSTONHAL 
address from 511 St. Cathe 


Montreal. 


APPOINTMI 


SENIOR ASSISTANT, at p 
round experience in best I 


R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W 


Ex-Captatn, A.R.I.B 
12 vears’ London experien 
Expert designer and d 
been in first-class office 
tively. Travelled ne 
Africa. Willing to ta 


salary £450 p.a., but will 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., « 

Mr. JASPER SALWEY, 
Lead Pencil (Batsford), is pt 
wide experience as a draught 
near London in return for rea 
nications, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A 
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A.R.I.B.A. desires appointment ; is prepared to acquire an inte- 
rest in established firm after probationary period. Eighteen years’ 
lexperience. Ex-R.A.Schoolsstudent. Would join architect 
in competition or speculative work on mutual terms.—Address 
Box 1421, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, \V.1, 
A.R.1.B.A. (35), ex-officer, disengaged owing to reduction of staff, 
recently held a responsible appointment under a County Council, 
round ¢ xperienc e. Highest credentials—Address Box 1 1, clo 
retary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
\.R.I.B.A., aged 31, ex-officer, desires appointment. Trained in 
| iitect’s office for five vears, and at Glasgow S: 1 of 
Good experience in all classes of work, includins town 
1d landscape design.—Apply Box 21: c/o 
» Conduit Street, W.1. 


Ig13; Ir years’ actual experience as as 
es, town and country houses, factory buildings, 
tical work. Good design, Working 
issistant, used to taking charge during 


Member R.A. Ateliers—Box 341, c/o 


vears’ War service, 2 vears Londoa 
ure, I vear’s office experience, desires 
ice for testimonies of studv for special 
Nominal salary. London preferred, 
etarv R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1,. 


Minutes VIII 


1e Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 1921- 
held on Monday, 23 January 1922, at 8p.m.—Mr. Paul 
10use, President, in the chair. ‘The attendance book 
was signed by 38,Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 
60 Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 3 Licen- 
tiates, and numerous visitors. ‘The Minutes of the meeting held 


on 9 January 1922, having been taken as read, were agreed as 


tl 


correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of :—Oldrieve, 
William Thomas, H.R.S.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), elected Fellow 1906, 
President of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, and a 
member of the Council of the Royal Institute ; Weatherley, 
William Samuel, elected Associate 1880, Fellow 1886 ; Trebilco, 
Arthur Floyd, elected Associate 1911. And it was Resolved that 
the regrets of the Royal Institute for their loss be entered on the 
Minutes, and that a message of sympathy and condolence be 
conveyed to the relatives of these three deceased members. 

Messrs. C. A. Daubney, Fellow, and R. A. Cooksey, G. T. 
Harman, N. D. Quick, J. B. Symonds and F. Woods, Associates, 
attending for the first time since their election, were formally 
admitted by the President. 

Professor William Rothenstein, M.A., Principal of the Royal 
College of Art, having delivered an address entitled ‘‘ Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmanship,”’ a discussion ensued, and on the 
motion of Sir Reginald Blomfield [F’.], R.A., whose speech, in 
his unavoidable absence, was read by the Hon. Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [4.], a vote of thanks 
was passed to Professor Rothenstein by acclamation, and was 
briefly responded to. 

The Secretary having read the Deed of Award of Prizes and 
Studentships made by the Council under the Common Seal, 
the sealed envelopes bearing the mottoes of the successful 
competitors were opened and the names disclosed. The pro- 


ceedings closed at 9.45 p.m. 





R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication —1921: 12th, 26th November ; roth, 
24th December. 1922: 14th, 28th January; 11th, 25th Feb- 
ruary ; 11th, 25th March; 8th, 22nd April; 6th, 20th May; 
3rd, 17th June; 15th July; 19th August ; 23rd September; 
21st October. 








